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‘Tury are the Hieland hills,’ said Baillie Jarvie very seriously, 
when he was guiding Frank Osbaldistone to keep tryst with Rob 
Roy. The worthy Baillie was familiar enough with the unkempt 
Celts who drove shaggy black cattle through the streets of 
Glasgow ; but even he, though well friended by the Macgregor, 
shrank from venturing behind the dusky barrier which divided 
civilisation from savagery. As Macaulay remarks, no one cared 
for scenery in those days, and what we now admire as the 
grandeur of nature brought many unpleasant experiences to the 
adventurers. There were bridgeless rivers with perilous fords or 
ferries: the rills turned to cataracts when the rains were on, 
washing away whole yards of the break-neck path into the flood 
which foamed in the depths of the glen. Dirk and claymore 
flashed out on slight provocation; and the hardships were even 
greater than the dangers. The castles of the chiefs stood far 
apart, and were by no means comfortable even when you were 
assured of hospitable welcome. In the shealings and wretched 
change-houses the wayfarer had to be content with bannocks of 
oats or barley, with goat’s-milk cheese, and perhaps with the 
unwonted luxury of ‘braxy’ mutton, from some sheep that had 
come to an untimely end. There might be collops of venison, if 
the good man had had luck on the hill; but the fortunate 
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possessor of a musket or gun seldom cared to waste powder and 
shot on the muir-fowl. In short, with the stranger who had 
rashly committed himself to the Highlands, the one consuming 
desire was to get safely out again. 

As to the grouse, they were by no means so abundant as 
might be supposed. The balance of wild nature had never been 
disturbed, and the birds were kept down by innumerable enemies. 
The eagles and peregrines were left undisturbed in their eyries 
from generation to generation; they increased and multiplied 
amidst legions of the smaller hawks; the carrion crows went 
hunting for eggs indefatigably, and where the young broods had 
chipped the shell and were fluttering among the tender shoots of 
the heather, there were foxes and wild cats continually on the 
prowl. What a magical change has been wrought by roads, rail- 
roads, &c., with the preserving that followed as a natural conse- 


quence! We may cry a coronach over the departed eagles and : 


falcons, for they leave a sad blank in the poetry of these northern 
scenes, but the grouse may crow merrily over their disappearance. 
The keeper and the bloody-minded Saxon shooter are really the 
best friends of the grouse. It is true the birds have to pass 
through a fiery ordeal in the first weeks of the season, although 
sometimes rains will abate or nearly quench the fury of the 
furnace. But when they have ‘ packed,’ they are safe for the rest 
of the year, except from casualties to solitary birds in the black 
frosts, and in the moors where the system of driving has been 
introduced, which the grouse must resent as diabolical and un- 
sportsmanlike. 

Nowadays the flight of Southern sportsmen to the North 
comes off more punctually than the migrations of the swallows. 
Formerly the educated Englishman had a faint idea that there 
were such back-of-the-world districts as Lochaber, Badenoch, and 
Braemar. Doubtless, he would have known even less of them 
had he not read the story of the successive rebellions. Now the 
names of all the more famous moors and forests are familiar in 
Saxon ears as household words. You see them staring you in 
the face from the land-agents’ placards, as you take your strolls in 
Piccadilly or Pall Mall; and sometimes they come to tantalise 
you sadly when detained unseasonably in town, with a waft of 
the peat reek or a fresh breath of the heather, though a good 
moor need seldom go-a-begging. In these dismal days of agri- 
cultural depression, your only safe landed investment is the 
mountain or the moor—if we may make a bull—the loch or the 
river. The crack salmon stream runs over golden sands, and the 
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grouse crow joyously over the heather that is far more profitable 
to the proprietor than wheat. 

The mountain landlord has no reason to complain of his 
rents; yet to us the marvel seems to be that the highest are not 
even higher. The cost of each brace of birds to the lessor of the 
shootings may be anything that a statistical fancy chooses to 
fix it at. What is that trivial detail to a capitalist? He is not 
bargaining for the table in Leadenhall on his cook’s behalf. The 
sorrow of many a South African millionaire or exotic speculator 
from Wall Street or Nevada—not to speak of somewhat smaller 
men—is that he must dine on a chop and tapioca when he could 
afford fricassees of pearls. It must be the best economy to take 
those internal complaints in time by a judicious and agreeable 
course of treatment. There is nothing in this world like a month 
on the moors, for health, happiness, and innocent exhilaration. 
There is nothing more certain to stave off the consultation 
which sends the patient on wearisome voyages round the world, 
or drives him to cessation of labour, and the consequent ennui 
which dismisses him as surely to the grave by a more circuitous 
route. 

Some people object to the Highland climate. It certainly has 
not the sunny monotony of the Soudan, or even of Sicily, but 
really its charm is in its infinite variety. It rains a good deal, no 
doubt, but the rain does no one any harm so long as he keeps on 
the move. We confess that one may get tired of confinement to 
the shooting lodge when the water is plashing steadily against 
the windows. More especially when tantalised by a rising 
barometer, till tempted to take it out of doors like the Aberdonian 
farmer and ask it ‘ whether it winna believe its own een.’ But 
life can never be worth the living without the alternations of fear 
and hope. You look implicitly forward to the ecstatic morning, 
when the moors will be bathed in a blaze of sunshine. We love 
to be out in all weathers—except when remorseless downpour has 
made shooting and walking alike impracticable—nor do we know 
what kind of weather is most likeable. Perhaps that sunny 
clearing up of which we have spoken, when Nature has gone in 
most effectually for an autumn cleaning, when the heather is 
steaming in the warmth, and the heat has been drawing up the 
mists till they hang in fringes and festoons from the waists of 
the mountains ; when distances are so deceptive that you fancy 
you might see a blue hare on the new-bathed rock a couple of 
miles away; when each rill has swelled to a torrent, and the 
torrents are still coming down in speat. Indeed, the worst of 
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such a morning as that is the walking; for the plunging knee- 
deep through the foaming burns and the staggering about as you 
toil up over the slippery heather roots are apt to tell severely on 
the back sinews. As for the sport, in the circumstances, the less 
said about that the better; the old birds are as wild as hawks, — 
and even the young broods are nervously restless; but what else 
can you expect while the waters are draining off and the weather 
is clearing up? Damp it may be, below and around, but the air 
is exhilarating as dry champagne. You stick to the low beats, 
and come home in high spirits. 

Should the weather ‘hold up,’ as the gillies say, in a day or 
two you have a change with a vengeance. You like sunshine, 
you say, and towards luncheon-time you have almost enough of 
it. For sultry closeness commend us to the depths of a high- 
land glen, locked in upon all sides by beetling hills. The very 
sheep are too listless to feed, and lie languidly chewing the cud 
in the shadows of the rocks. The panting setters are puzzling 
on a scentless quest among the ferns and rushes that skirt the 
burn. On the upper grounds they have plunged their muzzles 
eagerly into each shrunken puddle, and you felt strongly tempted 
to follow the example. They tell us now that there is nothing 
like cold tea to walk upon, and that merely moistening the lips is 
more efficacious than swallowing. It may be so, but we are old- 
fashioned enough to prefer spring water cold as snow, when you 
have swept aside the covering of duckweed, qualified with a dash 
of Lochnagar or Glenlivat. We doubt if the slight stimulus 
spoils the shooting, and you should have time enough to recruit 
for any consequences before you turn out again. But we have 
no doubt whatever of the propriety of a moderate luncheon, with 
due regard to the afternoon work and the dinner. The little 
group by the burnside or the bubbling spring, with the gillies 
seated within speaking distance, the dogs already gone hunting 
in dreamland, the contents of the scanty bag displayed to careless 
advantage on the greensward, would be a peaceful study to inspire 
the sympathetic genius of a Landseer. Then the subsequent 
siesta when you sink back on the bed of heather, when the pipe 
drops from the yawing mouth, and the drowsy eyes fail to dis- 
tinguish whether it is lark or raven that is floating against the 
cloudless azure, and next the awakening, with the warning that it 
is time to move on, for every earthly pleasure must have an end. 

Then there is the day when it is blowing half a gale, when 
you follow the birds to the more sheltered beats, though the 
winds twist and turn so perversely in the corries that it is hard to 
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say when the dogs may run them up or where shelter may be 
found. When you top the crests the views are preternaturally 
clear, and you look away down heathery vistas over emerald 
straths to the woods and the cornfields of the far-away lowlands. 
Most picturesque of all, perhaps, is it when the hills are shrouded 
in floating veils, fitfully lifting or thinning, when the guns and 
their attendants are veritably children of the mist. Very per- 
plexing is a dense Highland fog, and it may puzzle the most 
experienced hillman. But in any case, should he have altogether 
lost his bearings, he can seek a rivulet flowing in the right direc- 
tion, and follow it down to the lower levels. Sometimes the mist 
will come up with a suddenness altogether inexplicable. We 
have been shooting on a sunny day, with every promise of the 
continuance of the beautiful weather. The atmosphere over a 
half of the heavens has darkened with startling rapidity. We 
have seen the wall of mist travelling up like the mysterious 
pillar of cloud that guided the tribes in the wilderness. We have 
shot a grouse and have run forward to pick it up, lest we should 
have had to grope for the bird in utter darkness. 

Not the least of the pleasures of the season’s grouse-shooting 
is in anticipation. The keepers have been forwarding reports, 
which generally are rather inclined to be rose-coloured. Some- — 
times, indeed, they are bound for their own reputation’s sake to 
paint the outlook in the blackest hues. The deadly epidemic has 
been abroad, and the hillsides, and more especially the burnsides, 
are strewed with bleaching skeletons. The ‘Old Deer-stalker,’ 
whose knowledge and experience were unrivalled, used to say that 
it made periodical visits every five years, passing regularly from 
north to south, though with greater or lesser severity. Be that 
as it may, like the visitations of the Indian cholera, which cuts 
a clear road through a cantonment, the grouse disease goes on a 
sharply defined trail. When death has been busy on one side of 
a strath, the other has shown no signs of infection. As the scent 
of the sleuth-hound is baffled by the flow of water, the plague- 
angel seemed to be stayed at the passage of some stream. But 
fortunately the depressing announcements of a virulent pestilence 
are rare. From the platforms at Euston or King’s Cross forward 
the sportsman is hoping and believing the best. In peaceful 
slumbers in the bed he can now hire for five shillings he has pleasant 
dreams. If the man from West London is wise, for many reasons 
he will go North several days before the Twelfth. Even to the 
young and robust, dinners, crushes, or late parliamentary sittings, 
are indifferent training for long days on the moors. And for 
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mere pleasure’s sake it is a pity to miss those preliminary surveys 
of the ground which help to get him into condition. Anticipa- 
tion comes to its climax on the eleventh, and you are bound to 
walk off the excitement. The watchers have come in with the 
latest news—we should be sorry to say that they enter for a 
competition of mendacity ; the head-keeper is full of bustle and self- 
importance ; and as for the dogs, they know better than anybody 
that grouse-shooting opens on the morning of the Twelfth. They 
are jumping off and on to their couches, and dancing clamorously 
up against the prison bars. If the kennels are close to the lodge, 
the chorus of melody is deafening. Those dogs are taking it out 
of themselves tremendously, but it cannot possibly be helped. 

We know that old sportsmen maintain—perhaps they are 
gorty, and certainly they are growing lazy—that it is a grave 
mistake to make an early start. Perhaps, and theoretically, they 
are in the right. But, in the first place, if a crack shot wishes to 
make a record bag, it is clear that, if his range is unlimited, the 
longer he labours the more he will do. In the second, even if 
the muscles should be failing towards midday, there is no time 
so delightfully exhilarating as the freshness of dawning day. 
Moreover, even if you meet with indifferent luck, you are breaking 
and scattering the broods you may drop into in the afternoon. 
As matter of fact, we have had capital sport in the early 
morning, when the scent was lying, and the coveys as well. 
But the mere tale of the birds you bag should be a very secondary 
consideration. You are breathing laughing gas—a pure Highland 
elixir—absorbing it at every pore. You feel as if you were being 
wound up to walk on for ever, and are only impatient to get to 
business. But it has been arranged that you start homewards, 
and the beat begins six long hill miles from the lodge. The ponies 
plod forwards and upwards, for you have prudently spared your 
legs, though you long to be striding through the heather. The 
grouse are there in plenty: there can be no question of that. 
Possibly, however, you may have to reconsider those first pleasing 
impressions. Now a well-grown covey goes fluttering across the 
track, and the old cocks, who seem to know that you are harmless 
so far, crow challenges from the knolls within easy gunshot. 
But all waiting must have an end, and the time has come when 
you are to take your revenge. 

There are few more exhilarating moments in the memory 
than the first throw-off on a fine Twelfth. The dogs slipped from 
the couples, after the repressed impetuosity that has been fretting 
them to fiddlestrings, break away on a mad range as if they 
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meant to leave the country. If the steadiest are intoxicated and 
forget themselves shamefully, you may reprove, but in your heart 
you cannot blame. Juno overruns the scent, if she ever caught 
it, and dashes headlong into a scattering covey. Scandalised, she 
drops to a penitent down-charge, and looks wistfully after the 
birds as if she hoped to make atonement by marking them. 
Reproof and slight salutary correction bring her and her comrades 
to a more chastened frame of mind. Highly bred and carefully 
educated, instinct and education immediately assert themselves. 
Soon Juno, after some free but cautious ranging, slackens the 
pace and is drawing again. Suddenly, and as it chances, against 
the skyline, she stops and stands dead at point. The form of the 
dying Gaul, or even the Venus de’ Medici, never surpassed in 
beauty that sculptured image of animated life struck into electric 
suspension. Not a tremor of the tail, not a visible trembling of 
an eyelid: and her kennel companions, backing and crouching, 
are equally entrancing pictures. For now that partridges are. 
walked up on closely shaven stubbles and in beggarly root-crops, 
and only retrievers are allowed to cut into the game, it is an 
additional attraction to grouse-shooting that you can watch the 
working of the dogs. But while we have been talking, the old 
cock who has been running ahead is up and away, indifferent to 
the fate of his family; as for the motherly young matron, though 
she lingers longer, fright likewise with her gets the better of 
affection. Neither of them takes anything by their heartless 
desertion, and the newly made orphans, rising by one or twos, 
are spared, for the most part, any experience of the sorrows of 
existence. It is then, when you can slip in fresh cartridges 
fast as the others are ejected, that the breech-loader comes in 
specially handy. With the muzzle-loader, what with the measuring 
the charges of powder and shot, with the ramming home and the 
adjusting the caps to the nipple, two-thirds of the covey would 
have escaped to give sport on some future occasion. And then 
the worries of the old muzzle-loading in wet or cold; when even 
a heavy loading rod would hardly send down the wads; when 
the closed breech grew warm and the nipples began to clog; when 
the best patent caps gave flashes in the pan, and, being unprepared, 
you missed the most tempting opportunities.. All that is a 
divergence, but by no means a digression ; for it is not the least 
of the charms of present-day grouse-shooting that the gun has 
apparently been brought near to perfection. 

Could we only have gone on as we began, with such wholesale 
slaughter, the bag would fill fast enough, although the sen- 
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sitive sportsman would soon be put off his shooting in sheer 
satiety of easy butchery. But there is small chance of that, 
except perhaps on some of the crack East-country moors, where 
the birds in a favourable season seem to lie as thick as the fleas 
in a Spanish feather-bed. In the morning the broods are on the 
feed and on the move, and towards a sultry noon they somehow 
manage to secrete themselves, effectually as the needle in the 
truss of hay. Where they contrive to hide is often a mystery 
which experience and local knowledge fail to solve. Evidently, 
as they must be looking out for cover and coolness, the best. 
chance must be in the hollows by the banks of the burn. 
The somewhat disheartened dogs waken up to fresh life, as they 
have opportunities for lapping and voluptuously bathing. It is 
pretty to see them winding and drawing among the fronds of 
the bracken that mingle with the heather sprays, and in the 
tufts of sedges and rushes. What with the heat and the damp 
the scent is uncertain: now a chuckling snipe will rise where 
a solemn stand made you confidently hopeful of a covey, or a 
wild duck or brace of teal may flutter up from the pool round the 
corner. Towards afternooon and in the cool of the evening you 
are pretty safe to come in for the cream of the sport. The scent 
is good, for the birds are shifting, and the broods that were 
broken about in the morning are to be found scattered along the 
slopes. It is then that condition begins to tell. The man who 
would make clean shooting should not only be going strong on 
his legs, but should be as keenly expectant of each chance as 
when he made his start in the morning. When you feel fagged, 
and, after some desultory and perhaps indifferent shooting, the 
weary flesh gets the better of the fervent spirit, the most perfect 
gun loses its balance, as if lead had been running down towards 
the muzzle, and the shot takes to skimming the heather, while 
the grouse fly away unharmed. 

But whether you are to congratulate yourself on good practice 
or console yourself for discomfiture, the bath, the dressing, and 
the dinner are the common goal to which the thoughts of all have 
latterly been tending. There are few enjoyments more enviable 
than those of the well-spent evening after a hard and happy day on 
the moors. The luxury in the mountain palaces of millionaires is 
not to be despised : the cuisine of the foreign chef, the costly wines 
in a well-selected cellar, are not to be sneezed at; for it is seldom 
you come toa feast with an appetite so keenly appreciative. Above 
all, in voluptuous hill villas, with their suites of bed-rooms, you 
have the refining presence of beauty, the prettiest of all table de- 
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corations. Yet, for old associations’ sake and sundry other reasons, 
we rather incline to the primitive shooting lodge, cramped, cabined, 
and confined as it is, where the peat fire, with a blending of 
sea-coal or bog-oak, is smouldering in the single sitting-room ; 
where the loose costwmes de soir are rather careless than soignés ; 
where you may dispense with any menu of the meal, because the 
dishes are heralded by savours from the adjoining kitchen; and 
where the wines of Champagne and Gascony are succeeded in 
due course by tumblers of the native toddy. You talk of the 
day, you talk of the morrow, and if you do fall asleep over the 


pipe or cigar, no one cares to reproach you for a breach of good 
manners. 
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HADJ ANO 


BY R. 8. BADEN-POWELL 


THE sun had set and darkness was coming on apace by the time 
we sighted the welcome lights of Brown’s farm. 

It was the second evening after landing in Tunisia, and the 
previous two days had been spent in journeying hither from 
Bizerta, through delays incident to mud, swollen rivers, poor 
mounts, and erratic guides. 

‘We’ consisted of my interpreter-servant and myself. He 
was a Maltese whom I had taken on at Bizerta on the re- 
commendation that he knew Arabic and had been a fireman on 
board an English steamer. He only joined me just as I was 
starting on the march with my two ponies. I presently found 
that his Arabic was merely the Maltese dialect of it, and his 
English was limited entirely to such words as he had been 
accustomed to hear in his capacity as stoker; he had a very 
fairly complete vocabulary of oaths, and a few such phrases as 
‘stoke up,’ ‘ bank the fires,’ ‘go ahead,’ ‘stop her,’ and so on. It 
is true he had one extraneous English sentence, ‘She walks in 
the street,’ but this he used more as a form of salutation than 
anything else. 

‘Stoke up’ came to mean, with us, ‘Pack up and march’ ; 
‘Bank the fires’ implied we might halt and encamp; and with 
this limited language, eked out with signs, we got along very 
well—all things considered. At any rate, we succeeded in arriving 
at the right place—wet and tired, it is true, but satisfied in: the 
result. 
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On reaching the farm I found a note from Brown bidding me 
welcome, and explaining that in his enforced absence in Tunis 
two French officers, who were also guests of his, would be glad 
to help me in the thatter of sport. The officers, in fact, received 
me at the door, and did the honours of the house with the 
greatest goodwill; but I missed from the scene the familiar form 
of Hadj Ano, whom I had known there on previous visits. He 
was an educated, high-caste Arab, who acted as farm bailiff to 
Brown. He was an Algerian Arab, and therefore a sportsman 
and a gentleman, and very ™ superior to the more servile local 
Tunisian natives. 

The following morning, soon after dawn, saw us on our way 
to the snipe ground which lay at the foot of Jebel Ishkel. This 
was @ mountain whose purple crags rose high above the plain, 
very much like Gibraltar in appearance. 

What curiosities to me my French companions were! And 
I, no doubt, was equally an object of interest to them. Their 
get-up for snipe shooting was their uniform képi and jacket, with 
baggy linen overalls, and capacious game-bags and guns slung 
on their backs, and they rode their corky, half-bred stallions in 
regimental saddles. 

The open yellow grass plains and the distant rounded moun- 
tains, in the crisp, clear atmosphere of the early morning, brought 
out a strong resemblance between this northernmost part of 
Africa and its southern extremity. As I jogged along with my 
two foreign companions, I seemed to be once more with my old 
Boer friends starting out on shooting horses for the veldt. But 
instead of the silent whiffing of Boer tobacco there came from 
my companions an incessant jabber, and a string of questions as 
to whether, in passing through Paris and Marseilles, I had seen 
this or that singer or danseuse, and what were the latest stories 
now being told. 

This seemed to be the only interest, not only of this pair, but 
of half the officers one met in the colony. My present friends 
were a captain and his subaltern, both of them far older than 
would be the case in the similar grades in our army, and the 
captain was pretty well furnished with adipose tissue. Probably 
both of them had risen from the ranks; at any rate, their 
intellectual training was not of a very high order, and their 
ability as horsemen was on a par with it. 

Presently we reached a river which had to be crossed before 
we came on our ground; it was about fifty yards wide, and just 
fordable by a man on horseback. The captain, who was leading, 
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pushed in first, while Pierre, the subaltern, jibbéed on the bank. 
As the captain’s horse began to clamber up the far bank he 
placed his back at such an inconsiderate angle as to permit of 


THE CAPTAIN, WHO WAS LEADING, PUSHED IN FIRST 


the rider slipping off over his tail into the muddy stream. 
Having thus deposited his burden, the horse turned round and 
recrossed to rejoin us. As he ranged up near me I caught him 


and led him over again. Meantime Pierre was still niggling 
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vainly at his mount, which steadily declined to brave the water, 
and eventually I had to go back and fetch him along. 

At last we arrived near the snipe ground, and when we had 
off-saddled and tied up our horses we started to walk the bog in 
line. We had hardly taken our places before the birds began 
jumping up in front of us, and the promise of sport raised our 
spirits to the highest; still, the birds were wild, and at first my 
shots were few and far between. Not so those of the Frenchmen, 
who fired on sight at every bird, distance being no object. But 
suddenly our sport was interrupted: a fiendish noise of neighing, 
screams, and snorting rose from the group of bushes where we 
had left our horses. The captain, who was nearest to that point, 
climbed on to the intervening bank, and, giving a mighty yell, 
dashed forward in the direction of the noise, quickly followed by 
Pierre and myself. And then we found that Pierre’s horse had | 
slipped his head-collar and the captain’s had broken away from 
the twig to which he had been tied, and the pair of them were 
now having a real good set-to—hoof and tooth—as hard as they 
could go. It was a great fight, and was all the more amusing to 
watch, as the two owners kept skipping round, at a very safe 
distance, hurling stones and abuse with equal futility at their 
pugilistic quads. 

At length, by using large branches, we succeeded in separating 
and securing the combatants; and although they were covered 
with scratches, bites, and contusions—happily none of them were 
very serious—having tied them up properly and out of sight of 
one another, we once more resumed our shoot. But it was in 
reality a hopeless game, for as we walked on we had to wait con- 
tinually for one or other of the Frenchmen. The fat one was a 
slow mover, and the other was desperately afraid of getting 
bogged ; both talked incessantly at the top of their voices, and 
fired whenever they could find an excuse; consequently the 
snipe, of which there appeared to be any number, kept jumping 
up at eighty yards in front of us in a most disgusting manner. 
However, I noticed with great satisfaction that they did not 
go far, the majority of them pitched again in the end of the long 
narrow bog we were walkirg. 

Presently Pierre, through excessive caution, got bogged; 
finding the ground on which he was standing quaky and yielding, 
he had stood still, fearing to move in any direction instead of 
stepping off, and when he felt himself sinking, his first act was 
to jam his gun muzzle downwards into the mud, and his second to 
issue @ succession of piercing yells which speedily brought us to 
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his assistance. We soon lugged him and his gun from the 
slime—which, after all, was not by any means a dangerous bog— 
and deposited him on the bank to recover. Presently he reported 
himself fit to proceed, but he elected to move in line with us, 
remaining himself on terra firma. I earnestly begged silence 
now, aS we were drawing up to the end of the beat, and for a 
short distance all went well save for the noisy floundering of the 
captain, who was rapidly getting rather done in spite of our slow 
pace through the hummocky reeds. 

Presently a great common heavy hawk flapped his way lazily 
over—a shout of warning from Pierre, and bang! bang! bang! 
bang !—four barrels of snipe-shot at fifty yards’ distance had the 
effect of making him smile as he winked the other eye. It did 
not make me smile, especially when one of them, noticing that I 
had not taken part in the volley, said, in a tone of remonstrance, 
‘Surely it amuses to shoot the large bird?’ But I had my eye 
the while on the smaller bird, Mr. Snipe, and I could see him 
slipping away in twos and threes, and soaring high for a distant 
flight. 

At length, step by step, we drew up towards the end of the 
beat —it would soon be a matter for standing still to let the birds 
get up one by one: slower and slower we went. Suddenly 
Pierre on the bank began a hurried appeal at the top of his voice 
to us to come for a real chance of ‘ gibier,’ and he started running 
along the bank past the end of the bog; a moment later and the 
captain was pounding and splashing after him straight through 
the middle of the cover. Snipe were rising like a cloud of flies 
all round him, the air was full of their ‘scape’ of alarm. For a 
moment or two I could not find words adequate to the occasicn, 
and then I took myself, figuratively speaking, by the throat and 
held myself down till I was calmer. 

And what were these two idiots after? I looked over the 
bank to see them stalking with elaborate precaution towards a 
bush on which were perched a flock of starlings! I left them to 
their fun, and walked back myself through the bog, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a few shots at birds we had walked over, and 
found myself with three couple in the bag by the time I got back 
to the horses. 

Here I was presently joined by my friends, who had suc- 
ceeded in getting a brace and a half of starlings, half a couple of 
snipe, and the same number of greenfinches. 

Then we saddled up and recrossed the river, this time 
without accident. Then when I proposed trying another little 
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bog I knew of, the Frenchmen would not hear of it—for one 
thing they were evidently quite beat with their exercise up to 
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date, and for another they argued that déjewner would now be 
awaiting us at the farm. So I determined to try the bog by 
myself, in reality much relieved at their determination. — 
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I had not turned from them many minutes ere I noticed a 
small Arab evidently trying to overtake me. I waited for him, 
expecting he might have marked down some game near by, but 
he said not a word until he bad come up sufficiently close to 
touch my stirrup. Then in a low voice he asked in Arabic if I 
were English; on my satisfying him on that score, he merely 
said, in a lower voice than before, ‘Hadj Ano,’ and pointed to a 
distant clump of trees. I guessed that my friend must be there, 
and had sent this mysterious little messenger to tell me. So, 
accompanied by the boy, I rode in that direction, and as we 
approached the place a figure came out to meet us, which I soon 
recognised as Hadj Ano himself. He was a fine, tall, well-pro- 
portioned man of about forty, with the typical high-caste Arab 
features. Except for a turban, he was dressed in European 
shooting clothes, and carried in his hand a gun belonging to 
Brown. He cordially greeted me (he spoke French like a 
Frenchman) and led the way to the grove. Here I found 
a delightful little camp of two Arab tents, one of which was 
occupied by the Hadji himself, the other by some three or four 
Arabs who were with him. 

In a few minutes some of these men had taken my horse and 
were grooming and feeding him, while another was preparing 
some food for me. 

After some mutual inquiries I asked the Hadji how he came 
to be camped out here instead of living in the farm as usual, 
whereat he laughed and said that he did not care for French 
officers, and while they occupied the farmhouse he preferred to 
camp outside ; and, knowing the dislike that the Algerians have 
for their French masters, I thought no more of the matter. He 
said he had heard of my arrival, and had sent the boy to bring 
me to him if I should be working alone. 

We had an excellent déjewner of Arab dishes, in which 
‘khus-khus’ (a kind of semolina and chicken curry) figured as 
the piéce de résistance, and after a short rest we started out for 
a bit of ground which Hadj Ano recommended—open stony 
ground with patches of tufty, coarse grass and clumps of thorn 
bushes, through which there meandered a stream which every 
now and then opened out into a green, tussocky bog. 

It was ground that might and, as we very soon found out, 
did contain many varieties of game. Shortly after commencing 
our beat, with two Arab boys as game carriers, we put up a fine 
little covey of partridges some distance out of shot, and almost 
immediately afterwards the Hadji knocked over a hare very 
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neatly. Then there fluttered up from a bush between us a 
woodcock, and crossing me gave me an easy shot which brought 
him into the larder. A little further another hare fell to my 
companion. Then we came to a small hollow, evidently well 
watered, filled with thorn bush, rank yellow grass, and a few 
green bushes which looked like holly. Hadji Ano and I stationed 
ourselves outside this cover and sent the boys in to act as 
spaniels. Presently, with a silent whisk, a rich brown woodcock 
flitted past me, and then so suddenly changed his course as to 
escape the shower of shot with which I saluted him. But no 
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less than three more birds came out of the same spinney, two to 
me and one to the Hadji, and these were all accounted for. As 
we went on a tempting reach of reedy swamp received our 
attention, and here we had some very pretty snipe-shooting. 
Alert they were as in the morning, but they did not fly far on the 
first rise, and my present companions, keen and silent, were very 
different from the noisy Frenchmen. As a consequence we soon 
began to run up quite a little bag. We had no dog, but slow 
and careful walking got the birds up nicely, and the Arab boys 
were as sharp as needles in marking and retrieving fallen game. 
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Anon we came to a long and narrow belt of thorn bushes lining 
both banks of the streamlet. Hadj Ano took one side and I the 
other, the boys working alorg in the bush, tapping as they went. 
Four shots at intervals from Hadj Ano’s gun began to make me 
impatient of my own silence, but at last a long bill rose within 
the thorns and came to my side, and gave an easy shot as he 
turned to wing along the side of the cover ; almost where he fell 
another rose, and gave a long shot for my left barrel. I should 
probably have missed him had it been my right, but, as it was, he 
too bit the dust. 

On and on we went, getting every now and then a shot at 
cock, until at length the sun began to sink towards his setting, 
and we had wandered far from camp. Then we turned and, as 
far as the light would allow us, shot our way back towards the 
tents. Out of a reedy pool we got a mallard and his mate, and a 
little further on a woodcock, probably a wounded one, rose from 
bare ground at our approach, and fell, after a twisty flight, to my 
second barrel. Soon after the sun had set a whistle of golden 
plover sounded suddenly near, and a as they rushed overhead we 
stopped a couple and a half. 

That was our last and perhaps most satisfactory shot of what 
had been in the end a very satisfactory day. 

Darkness had set in before we reached the trees where lay 
our camp. As this was still some five miles from the farm, and 
my pony was feeling one of his legs after the marching from 
Bizerta, I gave way to the suggestion of Hadj Ano, and made up 
my mind to spend the night in camp. 

A note to this effect was despatched by one of his men to 
quiet the anxiety of my French friends at the farm, and I sat 
down with a clear conscience and an appreciative appetite to the 
repast prepared by the Hadji’s cook-boy. Hadj Ano had mean- 
while changed his shooting clothes for his native Arab dress 
which he always wore at home. 

Then followed one of those delights which only come too 
seldom into one’s experience—to lie at one’s ease in the cold, 
clear night by a warm and cheerful camp fire. The restfulness of 
it appeals to every joint in the tired sportsman’s frame, while his 
mind is amused by the quaint tales and plaintive songs with 
which the Arabs pass away an hour or two. 

Then, warm and sleepy, one rolls into one’s blanket to sleep 
off all fatigue and gather fresh energy from the pure fresh air of 
one’s bedroom under the stars. 


Often during the night, as is my wont, I awoke to glance 
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around, and 

every time I 

did so I saw 

a watchful figure 

sitting near, or 

standing looking 

out across the plain 

beyond the trees. It 

was only later on that 

I found out the reason 
“for this vigil. 

Early in the morning I 

a shot my way back to the farm 

»* alone, for Hadj Ano laughingly 

declined to accompany me to see 

the Frenchmen. We parted with 


a cheery hand-wave, meaning soon to meet again; but we have 
never met. 
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A few months after this I chanced to read ‘Lia Dépéche 
Tunisienne,’ and came across a column describing how the police 
had made a raid on Brown’s farm with the object of capturing 
‘the renowned convict Hadj Ano.’ My friend, it appeared, had 
been a chief of high standing in Algeria, where, in accordance 
with a tribal custom, he had worked off an old family blood-feud 
with a neighbouring tribe, and, after a well-fought single combat, 
had slain his man. But he had forgotten that Algeria was now 
a civilised country—a part of France in fact—and the result was 
that 

The coroner he came, and the justice too, 
With a hue and a cry and a hullaballoo, 


and poor Hadj Ano was sent across the seas to expiate his crime 
on board the hulks in New Caledonia. 

By some means he ultimately effected his escape and returned 
to his people; but, finding Algeria too dangerous to live in, in 
safety, with a few trusted followers he moved across the moun- 
tains into Tunisia. Here he made the acquaintance of Brown, 
and his sportsmanlike and gentlemanly character, combined with 
his intelligence and education, made him at once a useful bailiff 
and a pleasant companion on the farm. His faithful people 
watched over and guarded him, and the country Arabs for miles 
round knew his story and passed him warning when French 
officials of any kind were moving in the direction of Brown’s 
farm. At length fate went against him. Somehow, whether by 
bribery or other means I have never heard, the police managed 
to keep their movements secret, and having surrounded the farm 
during the night, seized poor Hadj Ano at the dawn of day, and 
took him back to prison. 

What was his subsequent fate I have never heard. 
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BASEBALL IN ENGLAND 


BY RICHARD MORTON 


Four years ago, when a handful of enthusiasts inaugurated a 
game of baseball in Battersea Park, they were warned off the 
ground by a policeman who scented danger to life and limb. 
Argument availed nothing, and six Americans who desired to play 
their national sport had to seek another location where rules and 
regulations were capable of being stretched by more tolerant 
officers of the law. Clapham Common was selected for a renewal 
of the experiment, and there they were allowed to pursue the 
tenor of their ways. The authorities who permitted the innovation 
were rewarded by the fact that the records of the season con- 
tained no account of broken bones, and the local coroner held no 
inquiry into loss of life on the diamond field. To that extent the 
baseballers had vindicated the character of their game, and their 
immunity from injury had led to a little*admiration, besides win- 
ning a few converts. At first the cricketers and other sportsmen 
on the common had been distinctly disdainful, not to say con- 
temptuous. The cheering, when there was any, was sarcastic and 
derisive ; for the Clapham folk felt that they had progressed 
beyond rounders, and somewhat resented a fantastic display of the 
schoolboy recreation by able-bodied men. At the first blush this 
attitude was somewhat reasonable, for six men were not able to 
do proper justice to baseball, and the complex points of the game 
suffered in consequence. Gradually, however, persuasion induced 
several recruits to try their ’prentice hands, and then the common 
became more lively. Oneor two matches, played by nearly a full 
complement of men, attracted quiet attention, and the afternoon 
audiences grew larger every day. With numbers came interest, 
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and enthusiasm followed. At the close of the season it was no 
unusual thing to find a crowd of a thousand people watching a 
Saturday afternoon game. The more palpable successes in the 
field were warmly appreciated, even little intricacies were observed 
and mastered by the spectators, and the humour and spirit of the 
play won quick recognition. A game against Buffalo Bill’s cowboy 
team, played in the arena at Earl’s Court, did much to popularise 
baseball in London, and for the first time it was largely noticed 
in the daily press. In the ensuing season of 1893 the Clapham 
Common team formed themselves into the Thespian Club and 
joined the National Baseball Association of England, an organisa- 
tion controlling clubs in the North which had been in existence 
for some years. The Thespians won every game, and wound upa 
successful year by winning the championship. 

From these small beginnings resulted the London Baseball 
Association, a league that now possesses its own park and controls 
the affairs of over a dozen clubs playing in and around the 
metropolis. Public interest has been drawn to the game, and it 
is significant that when interest once arises it is never lulled. 
Baseball captivates spectators on account of its ever-varying 
features, and enchants the amateur because he finds it requires 
more skill than any other game he knows. It is a sweeping 
assertion to make, but no baseballer will gainsay it. He will go 
farther, and assert that there is no sport in the world offering a 
player so many chances to distinguish himself. 

A cricketer is liable at first to depreciate baseball in his 
own mind, but when he attempts to participate in a game his 
opinions undergo a quick change. One or two things, from 
his point of view, are distinctly startling. The first is that the 
pitcher, whose position is tantamount to that of the bowler in 
cricket, is able to make the ball break in the air. When seemingly 
coming in a straight line towards the bat it will take a sudden 
twist, curve outwards and back again, crossing the plate in 
such an unexpected manner that the batsman will be totally 
unable to hit it, and a ‘strike’ is scored against him. A bowler 
frequently finds it difficult to get a break on a ball even when the 
ground is best adapted to assist him. A competent pitcher never 
fails to make his ball break in the air exactly as he requires it, 
and in the manner best calculated to fog the striker. 

Another extraordinary feature is the quickness and sureness 
of the throwing. A thrown or hit ball is seldom muffed in the 
diamond field. It is always in play, and flies about from base 
to base in a way that would be bewildering if the players did not 
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reassure an onlooker by the very precision and regularity of their 
movements. The ball is always trying to beat the base-runner, 
and equal dependence is required upon the man who throws and 
the fielder who catches it. 

’ A similarly characteristic point is that the batsman’s display 
is not restricted to a couple of innings. In an advanced game he 
can safely depend on being called upon to wield his club four or 
five times. With teams less practised, and where the scoring is 
faster, he may bat six, seven, or eight times. Occasionally even 
the limit of nine is reached. 

The fundamental rules of the game, shortly stated, will explain 
how this may occur. A game at ‘ball’ is played by eighteen men, 
nine on each side. There are nine innings to be played by each 
contesting team, but it is not necessary to put out nine men to 
complete an innings. Three men being out finishes each innings, 
but five or six men usually come up to bat before three of them 
are retired. There are dozens of ways of putting a man out, 
and a batsman who becomes a base-runner requires all his wits 
about him when he sets himself to make the circuit of the bases. 

The batsman’s weapon is a club made of hard wood (ash is 
almost universally used), and it must not be more than forty-two 
inches long, nor more than two inches and a half in diameter at 
the thickest part. It must be quite round, and string may be 
wound around the handle, or composition applied, for the purpose 
of affording a firm grasp. The ball is similar to a cricket ball, 
only slightly smaller and lighter, and it contains an ounce of 
solid rubber in the centre. This makes it speedier and more 
springy. 

The pitcher delivers a ball to the batsrhan, who must stand 
facing the ‘home plate,’ and across that plate the pitcher must 
pitch the ball, at a height not above the batsman’s shoulder nor 
lower than his knee. No restrictions are imposed upon the 
pitcher as to his methods of delivery, beyond that he is only 
allowed to take one step. He is permitted to throw, jerk, bowl, 
or toss the ball towards the home plate, and the batsman is 
bound to strike at a ball fairly delivered. Assuming that the 
latter player succeeds in hitting the ball, he- immediately drops 
his club and runs for the first base of that diamond planned out 
as the field. If the ball reaches the hands of the fielder placed 
as guardian of the first base before the runner succeeds in 
reaching his position, the latter is out. If, however, the runner 
successfully reaches first base, he is entitled to start for second 
and third bases and the home plate in their regular order when- 
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ever he thinks he has a clear course. As a rule, he waits until 
the pitcher delivers the ball to the succeeding batsman. When 
he sees the pitcher’s hand make the motion for delivery, he starts 
his run. If the batsman happens to hit the ball into the part of 
the field where the runner is, that player finds himself handi- 
capped; for he has to race the ball and reach his next base before 
the fielder guarding the position succeeds in securing the ball. 
If second baseman scoops up the ball and stands with one foot 
on the base ready to touch the advancing runner, a humorous 
bit of play is sometimes brought off. There is not a second to 
spare, but half of that time might give the runner his base, if he 
can steal that infinitesimal period from the fielder. The runner, 
therefore, while still a dozen feet or so from base, throws himself 
flat upon the ground, and, with the impetus acquired, slides with 
extended hand to the bag which marks base. If the baseman 
is not prepared for the move he may be unable to stoop quickly 
enough to touch the runner with the ball until the saving hand 
has touched the bag. A fraction of a second lost in stooping 
downwards may give the runner his desired position. 

Assuming that the base-runner has succeeded in sliding to his 
second bese, he may attempt to annex third by another amusing 
trick. If he is an artful player he will appreciate the fact that 
he is behind the pitcher, who holds the ball and is about to pitch 
to the next batsman. The runner will move a few feet along the 
road to third base. The catcher signals to the pitcher, and that 
gentleman turns quickly around. The runner is off his base, the 
pitcher immediately throws the ball to the second baseman, and our 
runner incontinently returns to his position. Everything being 
safe again, the ball is returned to the pitcher. Directly it is on 
its way back the runner again artfully moves forward on his 
road. He makes a feint to run, stops, and seems to hesitate. 
The pitcher has been bitten once, and does not care to throw the 
ball on another fruitless errand. So he half turns his back upon 
the tricky runner and prepares to shape for the pitch. Like a 
shot the runner makes a bee-line for third base. There is a cry 
from catcher, and the pitcher faces round and throws the ball to 
the third baseman. It is then again a question whether the ball 
will safely reach the baseman’s hands before the runner arrives. 
It is a race between man and ball. : 

For the purpose of following out a run we will take it for 
granted that the runner is lucky, or rather that he has correctly 
timed himself and is safe on third base. The feat is chronicled 
as a stolen base. He awaits his opportunity to reach home. 
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The pitcher delivers a ball to the batsman which that individual 
misses. Perhaps it has been pitched a trifle wildly or in an 
unscientific manner, and the catcher (who is practically wicket 
keeper, only there are no wickets) has been unable to handle it. 
If this should be the case, before the catcher can retrieve himself 
the man on third base will have started for home. Or he may 
be able to reach that goal by reason of a hit by the batsman. 
Once, however, a man has made the circuit of the bases in their 
proper order and has succeeded in getting to the home plate, a 
run is set down to his credit, and so added to the score of his 
side. 

It will be readily recognised that a great deal depends upon 
the men guarding the bases. Above all, they must throw swiftly 
and straight. For instance, if a batsman hits a ball towards 
third base, that baseman must scoop it up and hurl it safely right 
across the diamond into the hands of the first baseman before 
the runner succeeds in getting to that position. It is always a 
murderous-looking throw, that one across the field, but the players 
think nothing of it, and receive it as safely and as quietly as 
though it were tossed across a room by a girl. Pluck and self- 
dependence enter largely into an accomplishment of this kind. 
The baseballer’s maxim is that nothing is impossible to a man 
who tries hard. 

Another governing principle among players is that personal 
interests must be subordinate to the good of the team. In no 
case must individual sentiment or ambition be allowed to dominate. 
A batsman, when there are men on bases, must hit the ball with 
the idea of advancing those in front of him. He must take his 
chance of getting to first base. The men¢on bases are nearer 
home than he is, and he must help them to complete a run. 

As an instance, if a batter hit a ball along the ground in the 
direction of third base, he would be pretty sure to reach first base 
before the ball could be fielded and thrown across to the first 
baseran. But if arunner stood at third base waiting to make 
a final dash for home, that ball batted in his direction would 
assuredly prevent a safe arrival there. Whereas if the batsman hit 
the ball towards first base the chances are that he himself would 
be retired, but it would be a practical certainty that the runner 
on third could reach home and complete a run for his side. 
Such a hit, successfully carried out, is called a sacrifice hit, and 
goes down to the credit of the batsman in the analysis. 

The most exciting period in a game of ball is reached when 
two men are out, two men (or three) are on bases, and another 
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man steps up to bat. Everything depends on his coolness and 
nerve. If he is lacking in these qualities he will inevitably and 
ingloriously ‘ strike out ’—~i.e. he will three times miss hitting a 
properly pitched ball. The pitcher is straining every nerve to 
deliver balls at a proper altitude that the batsman is duty-bound 
to strike at, or to induce him to strike at deliveries which do not 
comply with the rules. If the batsman strikes at any pitched ball 
and misses it, one ‘ strike’ is called against him. If he omits to 
hit a ball properly pitched, another strike is counted by the 
umpire. Three strikes called on a batsman put him ‘out,’ and in 
the instance under consideration such a call on him makes him 
third man out and brings the innings to a close, leaving two or 
three disappointed runners standing at bases which they may have 
striven might and main to attain. © 

But, assuming all three bases are occupied, and the batsman 
hits the ball, what a cheer goes up, and what life and animation 
there is in the confines of that diamond! The batsman runs 
towards first base, runner on first makes for second,-man on 
second starts for third, and the runner on third sails vigorously 
homewards. On the other hand, a fielder scoops up the ball and 
at the same moment must make up his mind at which base it is 
most required. Like a flash, he hurls it to second base, for he 
sees that the runner from first is liable to be late. It is neck or 
nothing, and if the second baseman after catching the ball is 
unable to retire the runner advancing to his base, he must, in the 
moment that he perceives the position of affairs, be prepared to 
throw the ball to another baseman in the hope that some other 
runner may be retired. If the fielders are able to beat one man 
the innings is at an end. If the runners beat the ball and succeed 
in advancing themselves one base each, the result is that one man 
has completed a run and the bases are still full. Then the next 
batsman steps out to continue the fray, and the same exciting line 
of play is repeated. 

These incidents are ordinary features frequently repeated in 
the course of the two hours or so that a baseball game occupies. 
It is a point in favour of the sport that a match never takes 
longer than two hours and a half, so that a summer evening, after 
a day’s work, is sufficient for even a championship contest. From 
the call of ‘ play’ to ‘time’ things are always on the move, and a 
game short in duration is unquestionably packed full of interest. 
And there is no possibility of a drawn game. If the score is 
equal at the end of nine innings played by both teams, each side 
plays another innings, and the runs scored therein decide the 
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question of supremacy. If those two supplemental innings again 
result in a tie, two more are played, and so on until a definite finish 
is arrived at. If rain stops play after each side has played five 
innings, the score is taken on the last equal innings played. 

The scoring is one of the most interesting features in this new 
importation from America (where the wooden nutmegs come 
from, as Mr. Penley would say). Every detail of play is recorded, 
and a man’s mistakes are tabulated as well as his successes. When 
the system is more thoroughly understood it is a certainty that 
cricketers will use it in preference to their own bald way of 
stating incidents. A line in acricket score may read, ‘ Lockwood, 
caught Stoddart, bowled J. T. Hearne; 30.’ This, as far as it 
goes, is all well enough, but there is so much that is left out! 
There is no mention of the fact that O’Brien missed Lockwood 
before he had scored, and that somebody else failed to take a 
chance when his score was ten. These are items that go to 
make cricket history; but there is no record of them in the 
analysis. Again, we will imagine a case where Smith, for 
instance, is run out. Nothing else appears on the sheet. It simply 
says ‘run out,’ and the brilliant play of Brown in retrieving the 
ball and smartly returning it to Robinson, who, in his turn, 
snapped it up at the wicket and whisked off the bails, is not set 
forth to the credit of those heroes. Their deeds blush unseen. 
The man who catches a ball is thought worthy of mention, but the 
man who muffs one does not suffer by publicity. 

Things are different in baseball scoring. Four small squares 
represent an innings, one square for each base and the home plate. 
A diamond left blank in the middle of the square is the place 
where a run is recorded if made. Each sqyare has to be filled in 
with a note of the manner in which the base was attained. If 
first base is reached by a hit, a dot is placed in the first square. 
If the same hit carries the runner to further bases, two, three, or 
four dots are used in the correct places to denote the fact. If a 
man is retired by short stop fielding a ball and throwing it quickly 
to second base who touches the runner with it before he gains his 
goal, it will be seen that two men have aided in the play. This 
is recorded right across the squares opposite the retired man’s 
name on the score sheet in this manner: 5—4. The numbers 
indicate the position of the men on the field, 5 being short stop 
and 4 representing second baseman. 

On the other hand, if short stop missed the ball and thereby 
allowed the runner to reach the base, a figure 5 would be placed 
in the square, signifying that the base was attained through an 
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error by short stop. All these errors and ‘assists’ are put to the 
fielder’s debit and credit in the summary, and are duly reckoned 
up at the end of the season. | 

There are many other features of the score sheet that might 
well be considered by the M.C.C., but for the present it will be 
sufficient to point out that every item of play on the field is 
carefully chronicled, whether it be good or bad, and in this way 
only does it appear to a baseballer that a player’s standing can be 
correctly gauged. There really seems a deal of common sense in 
this contention. 

While baseball is the national craze in America, its wildest 
well-wishers in Great Britain do not anticipate any such success 
on this side of the Atlantic. In the United States a match 

between two championship teams will draw the whole population 
of the town in which it is played. The people make the occasion 
a public holiday, they shut up their shops and stream away from 
the fields. The streets are deserted, and the chimneys leave off 
smoking, for nobody stops behind to keep the fire going. The 
town is left to the lame, the halt, and the blind. Only on the ball 
ground is there life, and it is there in full force. Epsom race- 
course on Derby Day, or a bank holiday at the Crystal Palace, 
alone presents scenes to equal a baseball crowd. Enthusiasm, 
excitement—delirium almost—rule the day, and the district is 
base-ball mad. It is a day for the ‘cranks,’ and they make the 
best of their opportunity. 

In England, cricket has too firm a hold on public taste ever to 
be displaced. Baseball cannot do that, and its promoters are the 
first to recognise the fact. Their idea is that their pet sport may 
figure as a very good second-best summer game. It is easy to 
learn, and easy to play, given that the beginner has plenty of 
pluck and application. He must not think he is returning to the 
rounders of his callow youth. Baseball is certainly founded upon 
the familiar principles of the crude schoolboy game, but they have 
been altered, adapted, repaired, extended, clipped and improved 


out of all recognition. Emphatically baseball is not a resurrec- 
tion of rounders ; it is its apotheosis. 
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NIGHT SHOOTING IN INDIA 


BY COLONEL T. 8. ST. CLAIR 


THE satirical observation, attributed to our neighbours across the 
Channel, that whenever an Englishman has no other occupation 
he at once says, ‘ Let us come out and kill something,’ is a direct 
and therefore complimentary recognition of the love of sport 
which is one of our national characteristics. But it is as 
erroneous to think that a truth thus epigrammatically expressed 
can possibly impart more than a distorted impression of what 
sport really is, as it is to imagine that killing is its essence. Our 
success in holding our own, and perhaps more than our own, all 
over the world is, I think, greatly due to our inborn determination 
to excel in competition with all adversaries, whether the struggle 
be on the battle-field with odds against us, or on the ocean in 
conflict with the elements, or in the more peaceful pursuits of 
trade and of sport. It is not only the natural craving of English- 
men for manly exercise in the open air, but it is the feeling of 
overcoming, either by skill or by stratagem, the wonderful instincts 
of birds and animals that imparts that particular sort of excite- 
ment which sport alone affords. Fair play is the keynote of 
sport, and is the essential factor in a true sportsman’s enjoyment 
of the death or capture of his prey ; and therefore—and this is 
the point I wish to lay stress upon—in the attendant associations 
and in the contributing circumstances consists real sport, and 
not in the actual killing. 

I have opened a paper on night shooting in India with this 
brief definition of sport, because I am anxious to establish that 
its special charm does not consist in midnight assassination, as I 
have heard it termed, but in the singular opportunity it affords a 
lover of nature—and there are few true sportsmen who do not 


come under this heading—of observing jungle life under natural 
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conditions, unaffected by the disturbing influences necessarily 
accompanying,almost every other method of shooting, and that it 
is in these associations that the true interest lies. It is not a 
popular form of sport. The difficulty of aiming correctly in the 
dark, also the necessity under ordinary circumstances of remaining 
in position until the morning, with the uncertainty of the result, 
both in seeing and in bagging game, all contribute to render 
night work distasteful to many Indian sportsmen, who are apt to 
regard a method of shooting they do not practise as an interference 
with day shooting, much as an enthusiastic fly-fisherman at 
home will denounce the minnow or the worm, even when the fly 
is impossible, and will relegate to perdition the ‘ pot-hunter ’ who 
falls below the sporting standard he has established. _ 

I have, for two reasons, always felt bound to acknowledge 
that night shooting is not the highest form of sport. Firstly, it 
seems to be hardly fair play that an animal should not have some 
period in every twenty-four hours free from danger, during which 
it can feed and drink in security. Secondly, it is the cause of 


many poor brutes being wounded without coming to bag. When 


night shooting takes the form of absolute security to the sports- 
man, as is the case with masonry loop-holed constructions in the 
jungle, used by many Indian rajahs solely for ‘midnight assassi- 
nations,’ I can heartily join in its condemnation ; but, as generally 
practised by Englishmen, I must confess to its extreme 
fascination, and I trust I may be fortunate enough to obtain the 
suffrages of my readers on this point. 

It is principally in the hot weather, when water is scarce and 
the jungle comparatively open, that night shooting is adopted. 
The drinking pools are then so few as to be well known, and the 
usual plan is to ‘stop’ other waters, in order that, by denying 
their use, animals may be induced by thirst to come to the watched 
pool. A fire by the water to be stopped is often sufficient, or a 
couple of natives are left for the night, to smoke and chatter as 
they well know how; but it can be readily understood that this 
is, at the best, but a rough and unsatisfactory method of pro- 
cedure, rendering game very shy, and that there must always be 
the greatest uncertainty about the result of a night’s watch over 
water. If it isintended to remain for some days in the neighbour- 
hood, it is better to leave waters unstopped and to trust to 
chance. The favourite pool and spot for drinking can generally 
be ascertained by the footprints. Sitting over a ‘kill’ or in a 
fruit-tree for bears offers a greater chance of seeing game, but 
neither is equal in certainty of sport to day shooting, provided 
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that the animal has been marked down and proper arrangements 
made. 

It is necessary to provide, as near as possible to the water to 
be watched, cover of some sort, certainly from view, and, 
if it can be managed, of some solidity, as a protection from 
a charge. I know one case of a tiger, mortally wounded, 
jumping at the flash of the rifle and just clearing the sportsman 
and his shikari, being found dead in the morning only a short 
distance off. This cover should be raised if possible above the 
ground, to lessen the chance of detection by smell and to afford 
greater security ; and if the pool has been the regular resort of 
any particular animal, it is always desirable that the cover should 
be constructed a few days before it is to be occupied. 

I always endeavoured to be in position some little time before 
sunset, in order to have daylight for the completion of arrange- 
ments, and also to avoid disturbing any animals that might be 
moving early towards the water, which impatience to drink often 
impelled them to do. The arrangements for comfort comprised a 
soft seat, a covering from the heavy dew, and refreshments ; 
those for sport comprised a thorough observance of the water and 
its approaches, and of all bushes and rocks, in order to be 
able to recognise them again when the light failed, the careful 
disposal of guns, so as to be readily and noiselessly picked up, 
with a few extra cartridges placed handy for immediate use. 

A moonlight night is essential for correct shooting, and even 
with a full moon the difficulty of aiming when in shadow must 
be experienced to be realised. I tried white tape, cotton-wool,- 
phosphorus, and many other devices recommended for night 
work, but I found that unless the moon’ actually shone on the 
barrels it was impossible to tell with any accuracy the direction 
of my aim. On one occasion, when the moon was full, I had 
three successive shots at bears, at distances from ten to perhaps 
twenty yards, and, in spite of the most careful attempts to aim, 
I missed them all, in consequence of the impenetrable leaves of 
the fruit-tree in’ which I was sitting rendering it so dark as to 
prevent me from distinguishing the end of my rifle, although the 
bears were as distinct in the moonlight as if it had been day. 
My last shot was at a she-bear and two cubs. The mother called 
the little ones up to enjoy a special quantity of ripe fruit she 
found: I thought it impossible to miss so large a mark, but I 
did, and it was most amusing to watch the exertions of the 
mother to hasten the retreat of her progeny by pushing them 
behind with her nose. After some experience I discarded my 
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heavy rifle for night work and used a shot-gun loaded with ball. 
I found that by throwing it up to my shoulder to fire, as I would 
at a rabbit, I instinctively covered my mark, and made better 
practice than I had done by vain attempts to make out in the 
dark the muzzle of my rifle. 

Once in position, the most perfect quiet was of course obli- 
gatory. I fortunately do not smoke, but I once sat at night with 
a brother officer who did, and who seemed to suffer agonies from 


IT WAS AMUSING TO WATCH THE MOTHER HASTEN THE RETREAT OF HER PROGENY 


the deprivation ; and it required stern determination on my part 
to prohibit ‘only one whiff,’ for which he begged hard. He was, 
poor fellow, afterwards severely mauled by a charging tiger, and, 
although he made a good recovery, he subsequently died of heart- 
disease, aggravated, if not originated, by the ordeal he then 
underwent. He was carried some distance in the tiger’s mouth, 
his left arm being close to his side and crushed, whilst one large 
tooth penetrated the lungs and broke two ribs. 

As soon as the sun begins to go down, animated Nature seems 
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to awake, and the feathered tribes of every hue and variety are 
always the first to refresh themselves, sporting in the water and 
with each other in the most interesting manner. Quadrupeds 
then began to appear, of the smaller and more timid description 
first, followed as it grew darker by the larger animals. The 
greatest caution marked their advance, and in a moment, at the 
sound of the approach of some fresh visitor, they disappeared 
under cover, to reappear again when the coast was clear. Tome, 
the most interesting time was just prior to sunset, when the 
greatest number of birds and animals drank. As soon as it began 
to be dark, the water was deserted, and any large animal, from 
the tiger downwards, might be then expected. 

It will give some idea of the experiences of night shooting if 
I narrate the events of three nights in the month of April 1869, 
which were recorded by me at the time. I left Deesa, where my 
battalion was stationed, on the usual commanding officer’s leave 
of three days, having received from my shikari ‘khubber’ of a 
tiger. On the first night, after the moon had risen, a large bear 
appeared on the high ground opposite my position, and began to 
scramble down the rocks towards the water. As the light shone 
on me, I refrained from raising my rifle, intending only to do so 
when the animal was below me and had commenced to drink ; 
but by waiting I lost my opportunity, for, after descending some 
distance, he turned into the shadow by some rocks and dis- 
appeared. 

On the second night the tiger came, but unfortunately ap- 
proached by the higher ground, directly above where I was placed. 
He soon detected me, and began a succession of growls and roars, 
moving about above me for a considerable time, anxious to drink, 
but evidently afraid to descend. There was a substantial screen 
between me and the water, but no cover of any description behind 
me, the ground being very open and well lighted by the moon. I 
turned round where I was, with cocked rifle, waiting events, and 
was considerably relieved when his growls ceased and he took 
his departure. 

On the third night, at a different water, I underwent a novel 
experience, the like of which I have never heard; and in order 
that it may be understood, it is necessary that I should describe 
the position. The pool was surrounded on three sides by hill 
slopes, covered with large trees without much undergrowth. It 
had been a particularly dry season, and water was scarce, and 
vegetation very deficient, so that animals were compelled to travel 
considerable distances at night to obtain sustenance. Close to 
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the water was a large boulder of rock, on which grew a few 
stunted shrubs. On the top of the rock was a slight depression, 
and here I took position with my shikari, some twelve or fourteen 
feet above the water, only partially screened from view, and 
exposed to the full moonlight. It will thus be seen that I was 
completely removed from the observation of animals in the pool, 
but was liable to detection by any on the slopes. The space was 
very cramped, and I accordingly was obliged to sit upright, my 
shikari squatting beside me. 

The first animals to appear were two porcupines; they were 
followed by a small panther, that lapped the water like a large 


HE SOON DETECTED ME, AND BEGAN A SUCCESSION OF GROWLS AND ROARS 


cat only a few yards from me, but at which I did not fire for fear 
of disturbing the tiger. After the panther left, some time elapsed 
without further visitor, and I was beginning to anticipate a blank 
night, when my shikari touched me on the arm and whispered, 
‘ Janwar arta, Sahib ’—‘ An animal is coming, sir.’ I soon detected 
in the distance the tread of some animal on the slope opposite 
me, cautiously advancing a few paces at a time, and then stopping 
to reconnoitre. It is needless to say that both I and my shikari 
remained in the moonlight motionless, as if we formed part of 
the rock. I soon made out the indistinct form of a sambre, the 
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largest description of Indian deer. As I watched him, I heard a 
stealthy footstep descending the slope behind me, and then the 
advance of a third sambre on the third slope, and soon I found 
that instinct had caused these animals to approach the water 
concurrently from all sides, as the best means of discovering 
hidden danger. I can only imagine that my raised position and 
the absence of any wind prevented me from being discovered, for 
as the sambre came nearer their caution seemed to decrease, and 
they rushed the last twenty yards or so into the water in their 
impatience to drink. The vanguard consisted entirely of females 
with their fawns, not a stag being with them, and nothing could 
exceed the fascination of that fairy-like moonlight scene, some 
thirty of these beautiful animals of various sizes sporting in the 
water within a few yards of me, and entirely unconscious of my 
proximity. 

I watched this interesting sight for at least half an hour, I 
- should imagine, until my upright motionless position in the moon- 
light began to become painful, and I thought I would experiment 
upon them to make them leave the water. I accordingly, very 
cautiously, without moving my body, felt on the rock for small 
stones, which I flipped at the deer, hitting them on the head, ears, 
and body, but without causing them to do more than shake their 
heads as if to get rid of a fly. The stags were now coming down, 
the younger animals in front, the older ones behind, but all ad- 
vancing as the females had done, singly and cautiously from 
different quarters. Finding that small stones were disregarded, 
I thought I would try the effect of noise, and I accordingly 
whistled one note. This they took no notice of, so I ran down 
the scale without producing upon them the slightest effect, and I » 
hope I shall be believed when I state as a fact that I eventually 
whistled the whole of our regimental March Past air quite loudly, 
sitting in the moonlight, exposed to view, and within a few yards 
of these large deer sporting in the water, without causing them 
to be alarmed, or even, so far as I could observe, to take any 
notice. 

My shikari, crouching down as well as he could, was in fits 
of silent laughter, and whether he was seen or heard by one of 
the advancing stags on the slope, or whether I made some move- 
ment of my body, I cannot tell, but in a moment alarm was 
taken, and the whole of the deer rushed pell-mell out of the water 
and up the opposite slope, and the most singular sporting ad- | 
venture I ever experienced terminated. I was particularly struck 
by the thorough confidence in their own sagacity shown by these 
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sambre, as if the usual precautions to prove the safety of the 
water which they had adopted, together with the knowledge that 
their rear was well watched and protected, rendered them unable 
to conceive the possibility of danger, and to disregard what, under 
other circumstances, would have alarmed them atonce. Perhaps, 
also, the scarcity that season of both water and grass was the 
cause of greater boldness. 

The next morning I bagged the tiger, and, although I am only 
now writing about night shooting, I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
tell the story, especially as it was the sequel to these three blank 
nights. As I was returning for some breakfast, preparatory to 
riding back to Deesa, disgusted with the thought that I might 
have easily bagged either the panther or the best head amongst 
the sambre, we passed the fresh pugs (footsteps) of a tiger. It 
was decided that I should go on to refresh myself after my night's 
vigil, leaving my shikari to see if he could make anything of the 
pugs; and as I was finishing breakfast he appeared, beaming all 
over, and followed by some beaters, by which I knew at once that 
there was good news. It seems that, when following up the pugs, 
he came upon the tiger in a nullah. The animal gave a roar 
and went up the watercourse, and as the sun was then well up, 
my shikari knew he would not go far, but would probably lie up 
in the first convenient piece of cover. 

I started without delay, and was posted up the hill at the 
head of the nullah, which there contracted to a small opening of 
a few yards. On the sides of the nullah were some scrub bushes 
which partially concealed the ground ; but about sixty yards from 
me was a clear opening, and I mentally decided that if the tiger 
came up the nullah I would shoot him at this spot. Almost as 
soon as the beat began I caught sight of him some distance down 
the hill, coming on at a trot, and stopping every now and then to 
listen. His last halt was fortunately in the space between the 
bushes I had already selected, and when he stopped he turned 
his head round and growled at the beaters, presenting an excellent 
opportunity. I hit him behind the shoulder with one of Forsyth’s 
swedged shells, which failed to explode. It was a little high, and 
broke his back, rolling him over, so that I lost sight of him. I 
picked up my gun and ran to the head of the nullah. As soon as 
the tiger saw me he began to roar, and, even with his back broken, 
tried to come at me, raising himself partially and pawing with 
his forepaws, but a shot through the head finished him. 

The tiger measured as he lay ten feet from nose to tip of tail. 
He had a beautifully clean and well-marked skin, with a perfect 


THE NEXT MORNING I BAGGED THE TIGER 
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set of teeth, not one being missing or even discoloured, and his 
head, preserved by Messrs. Ward, of Wigmore Street, now adorns 
my dining-room. I judged him to be a young animal, but my 
shikari pretended to be able to tell from the markings on the top 
of the head that he was fourteen years. 

I thus exemplified the truth of the general opinion amongst 
Indian sportsmen that, for the bag, night shooting cannot compare 
with day shooting; whilst I equally established, to my own 
satisfaction at least—and I trust also to that of my readers—the 
special attractions of the former sport. 
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ON ROWING CAMPS 


BY H. COFFEY 


Pictures in the mind are drawn, 
Camp and stars and frosty dawn. 
Camp Song of the Dee. 


ALTHOUGH rowing holds such a prominent place among British 
sports, it is noticeable how little of the spirit of adventure and 
exploration is connected with it. Adventure and exploration mean 
hard work; and as soon as your public-school man has given up 
racing, he considers that his time for steady disciplined toil has 
gone past. Practically, he gives up rowing; imasmuch as a 
paddle to a picnic cannot be called ‘rowing,’ in the true sense of 
the word. After the fierce delight of racing, he finds paddling 
over the same water time after time, for the mere sake of exercise, 
tame. There is no doubt that it is so; then why should he not 
go further afield, and pit his strength and cunning against the 
forces of Nature, even if he has no longer time to train for that 
most exacting of sports—a boat-race ? 

There are some few watery-minded vagrants in whom the 
instincts of the prehistoric nomad are not yet extinct. They live 
in a state of chronic rebellion against the limitations of civilisa- 
tion ; their lungs revolt against their daily portion of unnecessary 
carbon; and their souls abhor the unseemly miles of bricks and 
mortar. At certain seasons amongst these gather quiet meetings 
in attics and lumber-rooms to_overhaul the stained old tent, 
redolent of wood-smoke and strange provisions; and thoughts 
turn to Thames, or Trent, or Severn, or the other hundred water- 
ways of England that know the plash of oars. Lovely and 
peaceful though the Thames is, it lacks the elements of sport— 
risk and difficulty. Let us, therefore, turn our thoughts farther 
afield, to waters where the camper is still welcomed by the local 
farmer, and ten-shilling fines for damage are unknown. On some 
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of these waters one may row for a whole day and not meet 
another boat, and if the muscles be hard and the heart be willing, 
one will find how merry a rowing camp can be. It is no task to 
be lightly entered upon by the gilded youth of flabby muscles and 
easily harrowed nerves. The mere rowing of a laden boat from 
place to place entails heavy physical work ; in addition, no small 
effort of will is required, to face the labour of pitching tents, 
gathering firewood, cooking food, and unpacking bedding, when 
tired out with a row which may have been anything from ten 
miles to forty. 

Then what are the compensations? A freedom unknown to 
those who seek the shelter of hotels; a saving of expense, which 
_ is to many no small object; a cultivation of self-reliance, 

which is, in itself, a mental training; and that good-fellowship 
which they who gather round the camp-fire only know. They 
are tried and trusty friends, whose temper has been proved by 
cold, wet, fatigue, and every form of ill that tries the stubborn 
heart of the camper. ; 

Now the first necessary of the rowing camper is a boat, and the 
best boat for the purpose is an inrigged or half-outrigged tub 
four. A craft of this class will carry about 300 lbs. of luggage, in 
addition to her crew of five men, and still have enough freeboard 
to go through rapids or fairly rough water. To this capacity, 
however, there are limits, as we once found in Selby Rack. There 
were two boats upon that memorable expedition, and a head wind 
blowing against the tide had made a considerable sea. This, the 
first boat, being perhaps more skilfully handled, passed through 
in safety; but the second and more heavily laden soon began to 
ship water. The skipper, who was stroking, awoke to the danger 
too late to reach the shelter of the bank. She quickly filled, and 
the bow man, losing his head, stood up ; in an instant she turned 
completely over. It was Easter time, with hard frost at nights 
and a keen North-west wind driving occasional flakes of snow 
across the exposed flats of the East Riding. The water was 
strewn with wreckage of every sort; hampers and sleeping-sacks, 
tents and oars, were soon drifting rapidly down with the ebbing 
tide. It need hardly be said that the water was not tropical. 
Three of the crew decided so at once; but the skipper and the 
coxswain were alive to the responsibilities of the case. While 
the former, up to his neck in water, hurled the smaller articles 
ashore, and gathered in his mouth the pipes which his crew had 
forgotten in their haste; the latter, his ulster-tails streaming 
gracefully behind him, swam gallantly into mid-stream after a 
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derelict hamper. Eventually, nothing was lost except some iron 
tent-pegs and a camera. Some day the latter, dug up from 
the former Ouse-bed, will mark the high state of civilisation to 
which the river-drift men had advanced. May the sun ever shine 
on those female good Samaritans who revived us with whisky— 
hot—after this woeful mischance. 

Having chosen our boat, our next consideration is the tent. 
It should be of the ridge-pole pattern, having a curtain of at least 
two feet and a roof steep enough to turn the rain. We have 
made several and found them cheap and satisfactory. We used 
stout unbleached cotton (cost fourpence a yard). One very satis- 
factory tent is 12 feet long, 9 feet wide and 8 feet high; in it 
ten men can sleep pretty comfortably. In order to make it more 
weather-proof, a fly, or extra roof, was made, fitting above the 
ordinary roof and guyed at its outer edges, so as to be a foot 
above it, and to project a foot beyond the curtain. In cold 
weather a very comfortable form of tent is that used by gipsies, 
consisting of warm flannel or blanket, pinned over a framework 


of bent laths, fitted into a ridge-pole about 4 feet 6 inches from 


the ground. The gipsy tent is warm, is quickly and easily 
pitched, and will withstand the fiercest gale; its only drawback 
being the impossibility of standing erect in it. We always found 
the army bell tent cumbersome and unsatisfactory. It takes 
longer to pitch than the others, is heavier in proportion to the 
number of men it will hold, and gives very little head-room ; 
whilst the centre-pole is constantly in the way. A tent to hold a 
boat’s crew of five men should be about 8 feet long, 7 feet wide, 
and 7 feet high. We have also tried a double tent, but found 
that the gain in warmth did not compensate for the extra trouble 
in pitching, whilst the same weather-proof qualities are equally 
obtained by using the fly. A perfectly water-proof ground-sheet 
is essential ; it serves also to pack the tent in. A flounce should 
be sewn where the wall of the curtain joins the sloping roof, on 
to which the rings for the guy-ropes should be securely fastened. 

The doors are most easily secured by common safety pins, of 
which a liberal supply should be carried, as they are useful for a 
variety of purposes. On our expedition, the poles for a new tent 
not turning up in time, two oars and along boat-hook were lashed 
into position, and served excellently, although, of course, only a 
makeshift. The poles should be about 14 inch in diameter, 
with stout brass sockets at each end of the ridge pole. Iron 
tent pegs are best ; care should be taken that plenty are provided 
and that they are not lost. It is a hopeless task searching for 
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sticks with which to peg down a tent after dark. Once on the 
Derwent we had a terrible experience of this. The leader of this, 
as of most of our other expeditions, was a reckless individual, 
well known as an Alpine climber, who has led his devoted 
followers into many tight places—and, to confess the truth, also out 
of them. He would not stop until it was dark, and when we did 
easy, we found to our horror that the tent pegs were lost. A 
strong gale was blowing, and we pitched under the lee of Dressel 
Castle. It was a hopeless task groping about for suitable sticks, 
so we fastened the pole-guys to some scrubby little bushes, which 
we found growing handy. The tent flapped madly and defied all 
our efforts, until at last we tied the bottom of the curtain on to 
the oars and piled all the hampers on top of them. In this way 
we made things fairly comfortable, when, about midnight, a gruff 


FRONT ELEVATION OF RIDGE POLE TENT. 


a ground line; n, end pole; c, curtain; p, fly; £, flounge; Fr, guy ropes. 
Scale 3; inch per foot. 


voice was heard asking, ‘ What the blazes we were doing there?’ 
The owner of the voice was accompanied by a thick stick and a 
dog of forbidding aspect. We explained that we were merely 
camping. ‘Pretty kind of camping,’ was the reply, ‘in a man’s 
kitchen garden, an’ a-tying them ropes on to his gooseberry 
bushes.’ However, he proved amenable to reason, and afterwards 
turned out a very good friend. 

The feeding of the expedition is a subject of great practical 
interest. Where one has to do all one’s own cooking, one is apt 
‘to discover strange facts about kitchen utensils. For instance, 
the common kettle is anathema maranatha. Its spout will pack 
into no hamper that ever was made, and invariably comes un- 
soldered at some critical moment. In its place we always use 
what is known as a ‘billy.’ It is simply a pot with a half-hoop 
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handle, like a common pail. <A nest of three or four of these, 
fitting inside each other, and a frying-pan, will serve every 
purpose. Plates and mugs (in camp dialect, ‘ tollies’) should be 
of enamelled tin-ware ; and a couple of tin jugs for milk. Coffee, 
&c., should be taken. These, with spoons, knives and forks, 
should all be counted daily before starting. 

Provisions and the smaller impedimenta of the camp are best 
carried in hampers, broad at one end and narrow at the other, to 
fit the bows or stern of the boat. They should be two to three 
feet in length and fifteen to eighteen inches deep. It is a good 
plan for one man always to pack and unpack these hampers, as it 
saves a great deal of confusion. 

The staple foods in camp are soup, bacon, eggs, porridge and 
cold meat. Milk, eggs, butter and bread can be obtained as one 
goes along. Sweets are represented by marmalade and stewed or 
canned fruit. 

Soup and porridge are so important, that a word or two on 
them will not be amiss. The oatmeal should be put in the water 
to soak the night before, and when it is put on the fire next 
morning, one man should be told off to stir it until it isdone. No 
excuse should be taken from him for burnt porridge. Soup is 
even more important, being the most comforting part of the 
evening meal. A stock pot is started as soon as the expedition 
begins. The bones of the cold joints are put into it and allowed 
to simmer. An hour before it is wanted, a tin of concentrated 
soup is added, and the whole is thickened with pea flour, lentils, 
or barley. Almost anything can be put in, in the shape of 
tomatoes, raw meat, &c.; nothing comes amiss in camp soup, so 
long as it is well boiled. 

It is not a good thing to take uncooked meat with one in the 
form of massive joints. On the Severn once, a leg of mutton was 
boiled for hours, and a hungry crew awaited its advent with joyful 
expectancy, and sniffed the savoury breeze. When the soup 
was consumed we could wait no longer. The mutton, dished on 
the bread-plate, was triumphantly produced ; the greediest, with 
commendable discretion, helped themselves to all the outside. 
The inside was raw. Further comment is needless. 

It is a common superstition amongst greenhorns that a large 
and fierce fire is necessary for cooking. "When they have burnt 
both food and fingers, they will learn from bitter experience that this 
is not the case. The hot ashes which are the result of a fire do 
the best cooking. They should be kept from spreading by stout 
logs placed on each side, which should be held in place by wooden 
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pegs driven into the ground. Nothing but perfectly dead wood 
should be used. Resinous wood like pine is best for starting a 
fire, but hard woods, like oak or blackthorn, burn down to the 
best ashes. A large supply of wood should be gathered before 
darkness sets in. One of the first duties, after an easy is called for 
the night, is to go to the house of the farmer on whose land it is 
proposed to camp, and to conciliate that important individual by 
buying a few necessaries. Every respect should be paid to his 
property and his feelings; and it should always be remembered 
that one only camps on sufferance. A shilling will procure from 
him a quantity of straw, which, being put down under the 
ground-sheet, will make the bed softer and drier. 

In choosing a place to camp, first see that the ground is dry 
underfoot. Trees or high ground to afford shelter from the 
wind, an easy landing-place, and a supply of firewood are also 
points to be noted. There is a certain fir plantation on the 
river Swale—an ideal camping spot—where once we pitched for 
the night. The trees broke the harshness of the cold March 
wind, and the fire of glowing pine logs will long live in the 
memories of those who chanted round that cheerful blaze. Nor 
less kindly comes back to the mind that sheltered spot at 
Overton-on-Dee. The wind was broken by the wood at the 
back; the roar of the weir lulled us to sleep; whilst from the 
dark pool below ever and anon did the silvery salmon leap, as 
they fought their way into the desired haven of the higher 
reaches. 

Suitable clothing and plenty of it should be taken. Whilst 
rowing, shorts and a sweater will be worn; but at night a pair of 
tennis trousers, a warm vest, and a couple of sweaters will not be 
too much to put on, before creeping into one’s sleeping sack. 
The latter should be of stout horse-rug or blanket material ; and, 
being folded, should be sewn down the open side and one end to 
form a bag. One sewn-up rug is warmer than two unsewn ones, 
as it is impossible to kick it off during the night. All clothing 
should be carried in sacks, made of waterproof canvas, tightly 
laced at the mouth ; so that in case of wet weather or a capsize, 
one has dry things to put on. This rule applies to rugs as well 
as personal clothing. Rugs should be packed into tight rolls, and 
stowed in long bolster-shaped sacks. 

Amongst the general equipment of the camp may be men- 
tioned lanterns (and candles), soap, a hammer, screw key, couple 
of chisels, pair of pincers, bradawls, some copper nails and rivets, 
and some sheet-zinc. A couple of axes and a cold chisel are in- 
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dispensable. The tools are useful for mending boats; and on 
almost every expedition we have found the need of them. 
Coming down a rapid on the Dee, a four stove in two of her 
lower strakes on a sunken rock. The boat was dragged ashore ; 
a fire was lit, and the coxswain’s handkerchief, dipped in. boiling 
tallow, was placed over the hole. Over it a biscuit tin, beaten 
out flat, was nailed, the points of the nails being clenched inside. 
We found that it made her perfectly watertight ; she came down 
forty-five miles, to Chester, without shipping a drop. On the 
Swale we had a similar experience, and again on the Severn; the 
damage in the latter case being caused by an old kettle. 

Towing forms a pleasant change from the monotony of heavy 
work against a strong current. Hence the advisability of taking 
a tow-line, not less than twenty yards in length. On the banks 
of most Northern rivers, the interest of towing is maintained by — 
having to pass the line round trees and over bushes; and the cir- 
cumventing of these obstacles affords great scope for ingenuity. 
On the Dee there are several rapids, which can only be sur- 
mounted with great difficulty. On one occasion, nine men in a 
row, in prehistoric attire, waded up the bed of the river, carrying 
the tow-line till it was possible to work from the bank again. 

A few words on the negotiation of rapids may not be amiss. 
Whether going up or down, always steer for the apex of the 
V-shaped tongue of smooth water. The cox. should definitely 
and quickly decide what his course is to be, and, having once 
decided, must never falter. If the boat’s bows should take the 
current slantwise, ever so little, she may be carried round at once, 
and a capsize, in shallow water at all events, is inevitable. In 
rough water, or against a head wind, the shelter of the bank 
should be taken advantage of. 

One word on the necessity of discipline. There must be no 
grumbling. Whatever the hardships or mistakes, all must endure 
them, and cheerfully do their best. One man should command 
the expedition, and under him the captain of each boat should 
exercise absolute authority over his crew. Discipline is most 
valuable in every phase of camp life, more especially so in 
negotiating a difficult bit of river, where nothing but prompt and 
unreasoning obedience is of avail. Volumes might be written on 
the duty of silence. 

At the risk of exciting ribald mirth in the breasts of our 
readers, but loving the truth above all things, we shall: now 
enunciate a few axioms, which ought to be self-evident, but the . 
depth of whose meaning only those who have neglected them 
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can fathom. And the first of these is—if you want to find your 
boat where you left her, tie her up securely. Always take a 
bow-side and stroke-side spare oar. Bellows are better than 
lungs for starting a fire. Always try to do more than your share 
of the work; four-oars don’t carry saloon passengers. Don’t get 
your blade stuck in the crevices of a lock; this is unwise, and the 
consequences uncomfortable. Don’t forget a knife, a mackintosh, 
and a pocket-handkerchief. It is impossible for a whole boat’s 
crew to sponge on the cox. for tobacco and matches—for any 
_ length of time. Receive the advice of the professional waterman 
on river expeditions with respectful attention; it is absolutely 
valueless. The Ordnance survey will be generally found more 
reliable than the local rustic. It is unkind to take the blankets 
of your sleeping neighbour because you have brought too few 


yourself. Lastly, extra baggage in a boat is nothing: be com- 
fortable. 
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WILD STAG HUNTING 


BY VISCOUNT EBRINGTON 


BrEFoRE these pages appear in print, a good many people will 
doubtless have made their arrangements for a visit to the West 
Country, in order to see something of that wild stag hunting which 
of late years has become so well known and fashionable in the 
sporting world. 

I am afraid not afew go home disappointed. The scenery 
on and around Exmoor is beautiful enough to please the most 
exacting, but sport is not always good; indeed sometimes for 
weeks together it is indifferent. First-rate runs are rare in every 
sort of hunting, and though one man may have the luck to drop 
in for two fine chases within ten days, another may return after 
a three weeks’ holiday without having shared in aught but wood- 
land hunting, of which, though never very far from the hounds, he 
may in fact have seen next to nothing. 

Whatever the comparative merits of stag and fox hunting 
may be, the latter has one distinct advantage: you very seldom 
exhaust your day with one fox, and though the first found may 
be a short-running brute, there is always the hope and the chance 
that a second or a third may show better sport. In stag hunting, 
however, a second draw is exceptional : the bringing to hand of any 
one deer is generally a fair day’s work for the pack. However 
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to ground and so trot away to another cover; while even if you 
did you could not in any way depend on finding another, or on 
there being daylight to kill him if found. 

You have to take for better or for worse the deer the harbourer 
puts you on to, bearing in mind always that the length of the stag- 
hunting season is only ten weeks at the outside; that it is very 
difficult to do justice to the whole country in that time; and that 
the deer preservers in the neighbourhood of each fixture have 
what they regard as their own deer—often friends of old standing, 
the neglect of whom would cause bitter disappointment. 

There is no preliminary cub hunting with the staghounds. 
The master will have the pack out three or four times perhaps 
before the opening day to get the hounds in wind and to blood 
them if possible ; but until regular hunting commences the county 
is virtually undisturbed, so early in the season the stags do not 
take freely to the open, and woodland hunting is the rule; good of 
its kind, and full of difficulties for huntsman and hounds; but 
alas! not so full of enjoyment for their followers. 


A MEET At CLOUTSHAM 


The experiences of a stranger during August might be some- 
thing of this kind. 

Arriving punctually at the meet, at say Cloutsham, he would 
be in time to see the huntsman dismount, and shut up the pack 
in an outhouse, while the master, after a little coffee-housing, 
engages in mysterious conversation with a mounted gamekeeper. 
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Then the huntsman lets out four couple of hounds, remounts 
his horse and disappears. Half an hour later a glimpse may be 
caught of him drawing the mile-long cover that clothes the 
opposite hill, and then for two hours the proceedings to the un- 
initiated will practically be a blank. Occasionally hound or horn, 
cheer or rate, will be heard in the distance. From time to time 
the master and his men will be seen riding hard in various 
directions; once in a while the tufters will show up plainly 
against the heather, and then be lost again in the sea of green- 
wood; once or twice dark forms will be visible across the valley, 
which may be recognised as deer, and which (though generally 
hinds) are proclaimed by the spectators to be stags of prodigious 
size. 

All this is not very interesting. By 12.30 the stranger feels 
less inclined to blame the carriage parties who began luncheon at 
11.15, and by 1.30 he is not sorry to accept an invitation to join 
one of them. But he has hardly got fairly started on his meal 
before long blasts on a horn are heard nearer and nearer, and the 
huntsman appears at a gallop, his horse shows unmistakable signs 
of hard work, and the three hounds following at his heels have 
evidently run fast and far. 

Eager questions are rained upon him ; but, beyond uncompli- 
mentary references to hinds and calves and to a ‘false old toad’ 
with whom they have been in league, he is too wise to say much, 
though, as he changes to a fresh horse and lets out the pack, he 
makes known that he is bound for Lee Corner. Whereon, to the 
stranger's surprise, a large portion of the field turn their backs on 
the hounds and betake themselves in another direction, in order, 
as presently appears, to go by the short cut through the woods, 
which the huntsman dare not attempt under the circumstances. 
For the whip is busy elsewhere, and there would be risk that the 
hounds might cross a line in the cover and break away. 

Our friend, like a good sportsman, sticks to the pack, and after 
half an hour's trot through various narrow and very crowded gate- 
ways, along a rough track and across two deepish valleys, finds 
himself at Lee Corner, where the master and whip and all the 
knowing brigade are waiting with a couple of the tufters; the 
other couple having been last seen going out over the wet ground 
on Dunkery, two miles away, after a hind. The cool air on the 
open ground is welcome, for the sun in the sheltered lanes has 
been very hot, our friend’s horse is in a lather, and he feels him- 
self as if he would sooner bathe than hunt. 

However, the pack are now laid on, and he is not the man to 
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turn away; but the ground is dry and they cannot make much of 
it, for the deer is forty minutes ahead and has gone across the 
enclosures between the Horner and Hawkcombe valleys. For two 
or three fields the hounds can be followed closely ; but now they 
disappear, bearing right-handed into a field of standing corn. 

This necessitates a détour, but it is plain they have gone into 
the wood below ; and soon the field is jammed, a reeking mass, on 
a steep and stony cover-path, while the huntsman can be heard 
casting the hounds up the stream beneath, and the master 
remonstrates with another crowd of horsemen who are hurrying 
too close on the path behind them. Anon a hound speaks, and 
the huntsman cheers him once and again ; a second joins in, and 
very soon an outburst of melody proclaims a fresh find, while 
yells from the hill behind us show that the natives have viewed 
the stag crossing the enclosures on the further side of the valley. 
The field clatter down the path and urge their horses up the 
opposite steep, the foremost just reaching the top in time to see 
a tail hound or two disappear into the Porlock covers. Our friend 
follows his leader for half a mile along the higher path, and 
when the horse in front of him stops, he finds the whip halted 
at a spot which commands a great extent of the woodland and 
affords a beautiful view of Bossington Point across the rich 
Porlock Vale. 

But, beyond the view and a few disturbed wood-pigeons, there 
is nothing to be seen. Distant horse hoofs are audible on a road 
below, but, listen as he will, the stranger hears nothing else but 
the panting of the horses near him, and the conversation of some 
ladies who are much interested in the defects of the new habit of 
a mutual friend. 

Suddenly a jay begins to swear, and the whip rides on a few 
paces ; then he gathers up his reins, and our friend, who has 
watched his movements and is close behind, sees an antlered 
head disappear into the high larches just beyond. At the same 
time he hears a hound or two speaking, and suddenly realises 
that the pack are running hard quite near him. Others also 
have seen the deer and tally him loudly, though he is in fact but 
a three-year-old, little bigger than a hind. Meanwhile the whip 
has quietly headed the hounds and turned them back to the 
huntsman, who retraces his steps a few hundred yards to the 
combe under the keeper’s cottage, and puts the pack on the heel 
of the male deer, whom the hunted stag has turned out to do duty 
for him. 

The hounds do not care much about it, but he rides with 
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them as best he may through the coppice, and soon there is a 
crash that shows that they have roused something. Our stag it 
must be, too, for the huntsman blows his horn lustily, and 
hurries his horse back to the path to follow the pack. These 
are presently to be seen crossing the road, and people begin to 
talk about going to sea at the Wear. A strong contingent, 
however, leaving the road which points seaward, take a different 
path uphill, and our friend, seeing the whip’s red coat in front, 
follows them. At the top of the cover there is another halt; the 
whip leaves the ride and pushes his horse through the stunted 
oaks to a point where he can overlook the combe that runs down 
to Ashley Combe House. Except that the birds are flying out, 
there is hardly anything to show that hunting is going on, but 
watching attentively a narrow space where the foliage is less thick 
beside the stream, our friend gets a glimpse of a hound’s stern 
waving busily, and he hears the huntsman’s cheer. 

Next there is a shout from the harvest field opposite, ‘ There 
goes up,’ followed by much running and gesticulation. The 
whip knows what it all means, and is off at once; and soon our 
friend is surprised and gratified at finding himself beside the 
leading hounds, who are not a hundred yards from the lane up 
which he is riding and are running hard over grass fields in the 
direction of the moor. 

Unluckily a wide belt of plantation and a road intervene; 
the hounds are so close to the stag that they push him through 
the former, and it looks as if he must face the open. But the 
road is thick with carriages, bicycles, and tourists, and every 
mouth that has not a sandwich in it bawls at the deer as he 
shows himself. It is too much—he turns short back—and in 
another five-and-twenty minutes our friend finds himself again 
very near the spot where the hounds were laid on, and hears a 
breathless rustic inform the huntsman that his quarry is down 
the water, not two minutes before him. 

The huntsman does not need the hint to hurry to the rivulet 
below ; the hounds are there already, and of their own accord are 
casting themselves downward. A glance at the freshly splashed 
pebbles shows that they are right, and Anthony trots briskly on. 
Presently the whip’s whistle is heard a quarter of a mile ahead ; 
he catches hold of his hounds and gallops to the spot, and in 
another moment the unmistakable clamour of the bay proclaims 
that the pack have got up to their deer. The field gather like 
vultures to the sound, and soon the narrow path beside the water 
is a mass of hot humanity and perspiring horses. Presently the 
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hound chorus dies away as the stag, galloping now in, now 
beside the shallow stream, makes another effort for his life. 

The field follow in hot pursuit. Our friend is rather tired of 
hammering along stony tracks, and drops to the rear of the 
cavalcade. Suddenly there is a cry of ‘Look back!’ and he 
becomes aware that the hounds are running towards him through 
the wood above. He is watching them eagerly, when a rattle on 
the shingle turns his attention to the stream, and lo! there is the 
stag, full of beauty and dignity, as he waits with head erect for 
his fate. Another minute and the hounds have caught a view; 
the bay begins again ; the deer is quite exhausted now—‘ properly 
runned up,’ to use the expressive vernacular—and is soon secured 
and killed ; and after his antlers have been duly admired, and his 
age fixed as positively as though the poor beast had put in a 
baptismal certificate before he died, the field separate. 

The farmers and deer preservers are well pleased at the death 
of a stag whose size and weight show that he had lived at free 
quarters on their crops for many a year. The master is not ill 
satisfied. Noone loves a gallop better, and he would have liked to 
have given the field more fun ; but he has killed a stag that wanted 
killing. The fresh find after cold hunting was very improving for 
the young hounds; the long bay will have greatly helped to enter 
the puppies, for it gave them a good view of their game, and only 
two of them were kicked. Those who hunt to ride are naturally dis- 
appointed with what, from their point of view, has been a thoroughly 
bad day; while those who ride to hunt, though regretting that, 
thanks to the tourists in the road, the run was nearly all in cover, 
are gratified at the way in which the hounds have done their 
work in the face of many difficulties. For strong and sweet as is 
the scent of a deer, the difficulties have, after all, been con- 
siderable. Many hinds and calves on foot in the great cover 
first drawn; a long start given perforce to the hunted stag; 
fresh deer roused in the course of the run ; the stag turned back 
on to foiled ground just as he was trying to break to the open ; 
and a broiling sun all day. There is nothing to appeal to riding 
men in the skill, the patience, the woodcraft, and the hound- 
work by which success has been obtained; but people who 
understand hunting know that the result would have been 
different if either the master, his men, or his hounds had not 
been up to their business. 

Another day everything will go right. The stag will be by 
himself, will be found directly and break forthwith to the open, 
when the lay on will be followed by a racing run of from an hour 
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and a half to two hours without a check worth naming. When 
the line is from the Bray or Bratton Covers to Badgworthy, and 
beyond, there is little to do but sit down and ride. You must 
race for the first few gateways through the big enclosures that 
fringe the moor. But the crowd soon drops off; the wet ground 
that is encountered pretty early on either course weeds out all 
horses that are short of condition, and by the end of twenty 
minutes the field is tolerably select. The only difficulty, and that 
is no small one, is to keep a good place without galloping your 
horse to a standstill. If a check occurs you are divided between 
thankfulness for the breathing time it gives you and fear for 
the advantage it may be to the ruck in the rear; but the 
straightgoing deer who show such runs as these seldom ‘beat 
the water’ at Farleigh or Badgworthy for any long distance, and 
the respite, if such there be, is too short to be much use to any 
but those in the very first flight. The hounds are soon away 
again, and if they once get a start take a lot of catching. There 
are some very long and very fast runs on record, notably that 
from the Bratton Covers to Luckham, on October 9, 1889, when 
over twenty miles (sixteen from point to point across the map) 
was covered in two hours and ten minutes. 

It was extraordinary how many people got to the end of this 
severe chase. Just the latter part was not fast, and the hounds 
had to go much further than the horses down the Horner Valley ; 
but before the field dispersed there must have been over twenty 
of us on the rectory lawn, which, after allowing for those who 
joined in after the run began and for others who had posted a 
second horse on spec. and found him, was more than might have 
been expected. If by a mixture of hard riding and judicious 
nursing you can see a day of this sort from start to finish, and 
are not haunted afterwards by an uneasy feeling that you have 
been a bit unfair to your horse, there are few events in the way 
of sport which it gives more satisfaction to recall. 

But I am not sure that less exhausting runs do not give more 
real enjoyment at the time. Here is a specimen of one, taken 
from the master’s diary—not an historical day’s sport by any 
means. But at its close I, at least, was in perfect charity with all 
mankind, for the hopes, fears, and anxieties of the forenoon were 
all forgotten in the success achieved before night. 

September 16, 1885: Pitcombe Head.—The deer had been 
using a good deal about Yarner, so drew in the covers below for 
a stag who was there yesterday, but was not forthcoming to- 
day: probably stared out of countenance by the new keeper, an 
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amateur harbourer. Then tried the plantations about Silcombe 
for a stag the real harbourer had slotted in this morning; and 
then Greenclose Wood, where Mr. 8. was now confident of his 
deer. All entirely blank. By this time it was two o’clock; we 
had not moved a deer of any sort, and the only other information 
was that Miles had slotted a stag in the morning near Smalla- 
combe (who might be there or anywhere else within a mile), and 
that he believed he had a deer at the further end of the Porlock 
Covers, fully three miles away. Pleasant for the master. Mr. 
8.’s stag, however, might be in one of the larch-clothed combes 
below Culbone Stables, and these had not yet been drawn for 
the season, so it was decided to try them with half the pack. A 


HE PUTS OUT A YOUNG MALE DEER 


lucky hit as it turns out, for by 2.30 a stag and another deer are on 
foot. At first the stag heads eastward, but presently doubles, 
and the master gets his glasses on him as he comes back beside 
the road. Not much of a deer, but one cannot be particular 
under the circumstances, and if the crowd in the aforesaid road 
(who by this time are very much on the ride) can only prevent 
his heading seaward, we ought to have some sport. Vain hope. 
If it had been the other way about, and we had wished the 
stag to cross from the sea side inward, one man would have 
turned him; now fifty cannot do it, and the brute jumps the wire 
fence into the big plantations where we were this morning, and 
has now eight miles of almost uninterrupted woodland before 
him. The only thing to do is to lay on the pack, and that is done 
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at 2.45. They run him fast for two miles through the stunted 
firs, near the end of which, after sundry doubles, he puts out 
a young male deer, probably the Smallacombe ‘stag.’ The 
- manoeuvre profits him little, and he raises our hopes again by 
iF turning his back to the woods and going right up to where we 


ii met in the morning. But the sight of some horsemen in the 
; road heads him back, and our spirits sink. Presently he lies 
4 down and hounds fresh find him. This frightens him, and now 


he crosses the dreaded highway, regardless of aught but the eager 
pack in his rear, sinks the hill to the stream below, and goes up 
the valley beside it. At last we are on the open heather, and 
i ‘ know that we must have more or less of a gallop. It looks at 
i present as if Horner were the point; but those who are riding 
i wide to the left on that calculation are out of it, for there are 
the hounds streaming away to the right and running hard toward 
the forest wall. The air is getting cooler every minute now, 
and scent is first-rate on the moist ground. We have a nasty 
bottom to cross, so the pack have the best of it for the next three — 
or four miles, which brings them to Badgworthy Water, between 
the Deer Park and Malsmead. They cast themselves down 
stream and press eagerly on. The stag meanwhile has been seen 
to come up the water, so every yard they go downward is to his 
advantage ; but nobody is quite near enough to turn them without 
some delay. However, in ten minutes or so they are running 
again, and are going quite fast enough for our horses as they 
carry the scent over Brendon Common into Farleigh Water. 

A hound speaks down stream, and the huntsman casts them 
downward and still downward till we reach a little hamlet. The 
deer must have left the water here if he had come so far, but the 
hounds hit no line. He must have broken out behind us, and a 
long cast is made in the direction where he ought to have 
gone. No result, and the huntsman returns to the stream at the 
place where the hounds originally came to it. The deer un- 
doubtedly went a certain distance downward, but he did not go 
as far as the hamlet; nor has he gone westward. There is just a 
chance that he left the stream on the east side without the 
hounds having caught the scent, but probably he is lying fast. 
The huntsman dismounts and tries the hounds once more down 
the valley. Stale and foiled though the line is, they can just own 
it, and carry it the length of two or three fields, at the end of 
7 which there is an enormous obstacle across the stream, placed 
there to prevent cattle trespassing. : 
! No deer would jump that in cold blood, and he could not 
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have passed right or left of it without the hounds hitting him off 
he must have backed it and be above us, up stream somewhere. 
The huntsman shambles back to his horse and tells his tale. 
It is more than half an hour since we were first at fault, and with 
the start he gained at Badgworthy—where also, we remind each 
other, he went up stream—the stag must be nearly an hour ahead. 
It is a chance if hounds are able to hit him, for scent at the best 
is but weak when a deer first leaves a stream, owing to the water 
that drips off his sides to the ground; it is getting late too, and 
most of the field have gone home. Still there is another hour of 


BACK TO KENNEL 
daylight, and it is little out of the way back to kennel to make 
it good up the valley. 

Accordingly the huntsman tries his hounds carefully up beside 
the little burn; but the odds seem all against us: there are no 
overhanging boughs or bushes that may have caught a particle 
of scent as the deer passed, no boulders or fences; there is 
nothing to have prevented his walking right up in the bed of the 
stream. For a considerable distance the hounds make no sign. 
We are just thinking that it is a bad job and that we have lost 
our deer, when suddenly they become busy, and lo! there is a 
stag lying on the combe side just in front of us and watching the 
pack with all.outward indifference. 


Is he a fresh deer? Impossible to say for certain till he gets 
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up ; but the head is similar to that of our hunted stag, and a fresh 
deer would hardly lie there with the hounds so close. They are 
picking out a line towards him too. Surely it is all right. Up 
he jumps, plunges down the cleave into the stream, dashes 
through the tail hounds and gallops up the other side as if he 
were good for another ten miles; but as we make our way to 
where the track crosses the valley we see him come round, and 
our last doubts are removed: the poor beast has got stiff while 
lying down, and cannot face the long ascent. The pack nearly 
catch a view as he turns, and gain on him all the way as he 
struggles back through the Farleigh enclosures to the stream. 
In the water he stands to bay, but only for a very short time. 
His enemies are too strong for him, and before we can scramble 
over the fence he is down and dead. 

Time 6.10. Only ten minutes from the fresh find. A most 
satisfactory finish; but it was a near thing, and it is almost too 
dark to count the hounds by the time they have had their reward 
and can start on the ten-mile journey back to kennel. 

Hac olim meminisse juvat. May every sportsman who visits 
the Devon and Somerset take home with him the recollection of 
some days as good. 
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SHARK FISHING 


BY H. R. FRANCIS 


Ir has often struck me as singular, nay, almost unaccountable,. 
that our adventurous countrymen, to whom we owe so many 
stirring narratives of wild sport by sea and land, and who are 
ready in its pursuit to go anywhere and do anything, should have 
told us so little of battles with the shark. True, we have had 
some interesting notices of that hugest of the race, the tiger-shark 
of Ceylon, whom you harpoon instead of hooking, and expect to 
tow your boat about at best pace for an indefinite time. Occa- 
sionally, too, there comes a tame newspaper account of an 
overgrown basking-shark, too lazy to fish for himself, who has 
blundered into some poor fisherman’s nets and pays for his help- 
lessness by being made a sea-side exhibition. I remember, as a 
child, creeping at Brighton into such a wretch’s maw, comfortably 
lined with green baize. Those who have made ocean voyages 
have, of course, been introduced to the ‘ salt-sea shark,’ whose han- 
kering after rancid pork causes a welcome excitement to break 
the monotony of a long voyage. But to none of these can I 
seriously incline. In fact, an unexpected rencontre with a big 
shark, even when attended with no danger, is generally the reverse 
of pleasant. 

You are contemplating ‘the glassy, cool, translucent wave,’ 
which promises you a delicious bath in some silver-sanded bay, 
when suddenly you become aware of something like a flat black 
stick erect above the surface and moving slowly about. A shark’s 
back-fin, by all that’s uncanny! Or your boat is anchored—as 
mine has often been—off some point where the tide runs briskly, 
and snapper and king-fish are strong on the feed. You are fast 
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in a good fish and pulling against him till the line almost cuts 
your fingers, when there comes the glimpse of a grey side up- 
turned, a quiet boil in the waves, and you nearly fall backwards as 
you haul in, hand over hand, the head of what you had fondly 
regarded as your own captive, the body being in a shark’s maw. 
Some friends of my own, who had hit on a good pitch for snapper, 
actually had seventeen fine fish successively carried off in this 
‘summary fashion, leaving their heads behind. This, however, was 
in Port Jackson, the culprit 
being the big shark of that busy 
water, whom long experience 
had made as wary as an old 


A SHARK’sS BACK-FIN, BY ALL THAT'S UNCANNY! 


trout of Test or Itchen. I do not think that one of my voracious 
enemies at Botany Bay would have shown the same caution. He 
would have taken hook and all at the second or third offer. Yet 
this, perhaps, would hardly have pleased me better. If your line 
is a strong one, as it ought to be—my own were always of picked 
hemp, laid and twisted by a cunning hand—you will as often as 
not hook the shark who takes your bait, or your fish, in such a 
way that he shall be unable either to break it, or to bite through 
the three strands of brass wire with which, at least, your hook 
should be armed. 

In this case, as Scott sings, ‘a weary lot is thine.’ 

Ten to one, Johnny, as the Botany boatmen call him, will not 
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leave his happy hunting-grounds in the neighbourhood of your 
boat, and will simply cruise about within a few yards, keeping a 
continued strain on your arms and tackle, but otherwise not 
appearing to recognise your existence. I have had one of the 
largest size maintaining this wearisome pressure for a full hour, 
till I actually rejoiced when my hook—not a shark-hook proper, 
but strong enough for snapper or even king-fish—at length gave 
way. Oddly enough, this fish gave me no more trouble, and I had 
a rare afternoon’s sport in the undertow beneath the rocks 
amongst snapper, nannyghai, rock-cod, and sundry other fish of 
wondrous shapes and colours, whose very names I have now for- 
gotten. Perhaps my enemy had not wholly escaped fatigue. 
But I had no joy of this and similar chance encounters. The 
shark fishing which I really enjoyed—the tiger-hunt, as it were, 
of the sea—was systematically pursued, always with a fair measure 
of success, and occasionally with grand results after an exciting 
campaign. My theatre for these performances was Botany Bay, 
no longer then a place of detention for the unruly patriots who 
‘left their country for their country’s good,’ but teeming with 
those greedy sea-monsters whom I easily persuaded myself that 
I did the public a service by pursuing and destroying. Why this 
carnivorous population swarmed so in that bay I could only con- 
jecture, for swarm they certainly did, not here and there, but 
everywhere, from the Heads all round the sandy sweep of the 
shore. It was probably due to the abundance of food ; the flat- 
head alone, to say nothing of larger fish, mustering in prodigious 
numbers; perhaps also to the gradual shoaling of the water, 
which made it a secure anchorage for the tendrilled egg-cases of 
sharks and a nursery for their young. Whatever the cause, they 
seemed to have made that bay their headquarters. And though 
the shark fishing which I shall attempt to describe was directed 
against one only, and that the largest and fiercest kind, yet there 
were sundry other species which deserve a passing mention. 
There was found, though rarely, its proper habitat being Port 
Jackson, that curious survival, oldest of existing vertebrate forms, 
the ‘ Cestracion Phillipsii,’ its mouth armed, not with teeth, but 
with beautifully adjusted rollers, ridged and knobbed with the most 
finished regularity for the crushing of shell-fish. There was the 
small, lank sand-shark, of no more dignity than a dog-fish, whom 
I noticed too little to be able to describe him after so many years. 

I have also taken casually several of the hammer-headed 
species, though not enough to be able to speak, with any certainty, 
of the size which they may attain. I should not, however, from 
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all I could see or hear, credit them even at their full growth with 
very large dimensions. Lastly in the deep water about the rocky 
heads lurked a large and formidable sort of ground-shark, called 
by the Aborigines (vulgo ‘ Black-fellows’) a wobbegong. This 
ugly wretch in many respects diverges altogether from the ordinary 
shark type. Instead of the conical snout with the cruel mouth 
far overlapped by the projecting nose—an arrangement which 
somewhat hinders the fish’s onset by forcing him to turn on his 
side—he has a square-cut head, the upper and under jaws level, 
and displaying rows of strong teeth accurately interlocked. He 
can thus secure his prey without leaving the ground, and, in order 
to ‘take them in’ more easily, his lips are garnished with a fringe 
of wattles closely resembling filaments of sea-weed, the wavy 
vibration of which doubtless lures inquisitive little fishes to their 
own undoing. This species is happily rare. I caught one over 
ten feet long outside Botany Head, and had a horror of his tribe 
ever after. When I had hooked him, I thought for some time 
that I was foul of the rock, and when he stirred at last in answer 
to resolute tugging, it seemed as if I had moved some heavy 
inanimate object. He showed no fight—sedentary habits not 
being conducive to activity—and was soon floating helpless along- 
side. Two or three well-aimed thrusts of the lance seemed to 
finish him, and as the boat was a large and strong one we actually 
contrived to heave him aboard, though the slightest resistance on 
his part might have rendered this impossible. But when I had 
placed a stout mop-stick between his jaws he stuck to it with 
such desperate tenacity that three of us combining our forces 
actually turned him over by it without compelling him to quit his 
hold. Oh those terrible jaws! They gave me a hideous vision 
of some bather hopelessly imprisoned in their iron grip and 
gradually absorbed by his immovable foe. 

But it was not the torpid wobbegong for whom I fished with 
eager assiduity, but the fierce and active Botany shark, closely 
akin to the ocean species, though I think rather more bulky. I 
should observe that these sharks appear to run in sizes just as the 
grayling do in our English streams. Passing over the small fry, 
mischievous, but not available for sport, we had the school sharks, 
running generally from five to seven feet in length. Amongst 
hundreds taken I do not remember one between eight and nine 
feet. Yet I am bound to admit that this remark is utterly 
illogical, unless it may suggest conjectures as to the reason why 
sharks of this particular size should have been so rarely encoun- 
tered. I remember mecting an officer at Barnard Castle who 
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wished to obtain a certificate of his being alive at a certain day 
(I think with a view to drawing a pension) and who waited for 
that purpose on the Rev. Mr. D , the eccentric incumbent. 
He returned in a towering passion. He had called on (say) July 2, 
and his reverence positively refused to certify that he had been 
alive on the first! I had to give him a note to a friendly magis- 
trate, some miles off, explaining the circumstances. And now I 
should emulate this example of clerical obtuseness if I failed to 
perceive that a ten-foot shark must have passed through a nine- 
foot stage of growth. So I had best shelter myself under the safe 
statement that I never killed a shark of that particular size. 
Thus in fact it was, but the cause of ‘this thusness’ utterly 
baffled me. 

About ten feet in length they were fairly common, and livelier 
I think on the hook than the heavier fish which ran from four- 
teen to fifteen feet. Beyond this I would not attempt to classify. 
I have seen a great grey shadow extended in mid-water beside my 
boat, and apparently equalling it in length, and have no reason to 
doubt that specimens might be found measuring over twenty feet, 
but I have never known any of this size actually caught. The 
largest I ever had hold of, though but for a moment, was one 
that fell foul of me in the Botany water, between headland and 
island. I had hooked a huge ray, of whose species I cannot be 
sure, though I had one good view of his breadth of back ; but he 
was so strong that I was forced to let him run seaward from the 
bay, and cast the boat loose to follow him if needful. Just as he 
reached the outlet he was seized by an enormous shark and carried 
off before my eyes. Something of course had given way, but 
what, or how, I cannot now remember—perhaps hardly knew at 
the time. But the bulk of the mouthful amazed me. Another 
shark of extraordinary size once escaped me in a very provoking 
manner when fairly hooked on strong tackle. 

Iwas accompanied that day by my kinsman and contemporary 
D——, a good sportsman all round and my master in the art of 
shark fishing, which he had practised for years before I visited 
the colony. We were honoured with the presence of the then 
Governor, Sir John Young, afterwards Lord Lisgar, and his 
accomplished secretary, Mr. Turville, both desirous of taking part 
in the Botany fishing. We had a roomy boat, with two good 
local fishermen to row her, and began operations according to our 
usual custom by catching a few dozen flathead in the shallower 
water near the inmost sweep of the bay. We now proceeded to 
kill and open two or three of our largest fish, throwing the insides 
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into the deepening water ahead of us. Our usual experience had 
been that the taint in the water would at once draw round us 
sundry ‘school’ sharks, who would give us some lively exercise 
at starting. It was no rare occurrence to have three of these 
hooked at the same time, their independent movements producing 
a curiously intricate sample of plaited lines, which could be 
untwisted only after a free use of the lance and waddy. The 
latter weapon—a club used by the Black-fellows to test the hard- 
ness of each other’s skulls—is excellent for giving a shark his 
coup de grdce. The extreme sensitiveness of his nose renders 
him an easy victim when you assail him on that tender organ, 
and, in the long unheard language of the P.R., ‘ get home on his 
smeller.’ After a little preparatory blood-letting with the lance 
we used to count on the waddy as a ‘successful settler.’ But on 
the special occasion to which I was referring when I was lured 
into this digression we missed our usual skirmish with the school 
sharks, and found ourselves challenged at the very outset by one 
of truly formidable dimensions. He lay not two feet from the 
surface, and seemed to be measuring himself against the boat. 
His appearance was somewhat unexpected, but our strongest 
shark line lay already coiled for a throw, armed with a powerful 
shark hook on some ten or twelve strands of brass wire. Let me 
pause here to remark that a bunch of wires like this, the strands 
not twisted but laid parallel to puzzle the shark’s teeth, is to all 
intents as strong as the chain generally used and much more 
manageable. Baiting was the work of a minute, and was done in 
what I consider the best style, viz. by passing the hook through 
some tough portion of three or four carp-shaped fish in succession 
and carrying them down below the shank, so as to leave the entire 
hook clear. You are thus more certain of a good hold, though I 
must admit that a Botany shark seldom fails to fasten himself 
very effectively even when the hook has been buried in a chunk 
of solid fish. ‘Never throw a chance away’ is a good motto for all 
anglers. The shark whose proceedings I have now begun to 
recount somewhat discursively had moved a little in advance 
while I was baiting, but was still within easy reach of a throw, 
and D—— showed him the bait in capital style. He took it at 
once, and in due course was firmly hooked. 

The Governor was content to be a spectator, and the line was 
handed to our other guest, who at once brought his weight to bear 
on the shark. I had now no dovbt of the fish’s ultimate capture, 
powerful as he was, though I expected a long fight and was quite 
prepared to see our boat towed about the bay. But the result 


MADE A RAPID RUSH TOWARDS THE BOAT AND BIT THE LINE IN TWO 
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quite baffled all calculation. The enemy abandoned the usual 
tactics of his tribe, made a rapid rush towards the boat, and, 
before the slack line could be gathered in, bit the line in two 
above the wire, carrying off the hook and a yard of brass arming 
to be digested at his leisure. I could only console myself as 
Sydney Smith is said to have done, when a missionary friend was 
starting to visit some cannibal islanders, by hoping that his meal 
might disagree with him. This was the only instance I ever 
witnessed of a shark showing cunning in escape. Generally 
speaking, they fight in a sullen, stupid fashion, keeping a heavy 
strain on the line, but exhibiting none of the varied and startling 
dash which gives such a lively character to the records of tarpon 
fishing. 

Still the events in shark fishing were sufficiently frequent and 
the battles fierce enough to make the sport tolerably exciting. 
My course of proceeding was generally as follows. After a little 
preliminary pot-hunting—for I liked to carry away a basket of 
flathead with perhaps a pair of the delicious Botany soles—I would 
signal to the sharks by opening and washing out a few of the 
largest fish at the boat’s head, sometimes adding bait chopped 
small to serve for what Australian fisherman call berley. This 
signal was never long unanswered, and, as I have already said, 
when there were two or three lines out and a school shark on each, 
the fun was apt to be fast and furious. But as we dropped into 
deeper water the rank and file of sharkdom seemed to draw off 
and sturdier champions took the field. Now was the time for 
stronger tackle and keener encounters. A ten-foot shark is a 
lively customer, and will at times dash about more freely than is 
the manner of his tribe. The first I killed of this size—I was 
then in my novitiate as a shark fisher—astonished me in more 
ways than one. I remember, lang syne, being requested to do the 
honours of Father Thames to a certain Baron de P——, who 
talked largely of his exploits in pike fishing, as if a ‘ beau brochet’ 
were a familiar object. After much pains in teaching him to 
work a gorge-bait—it was too early in the year for spinning—I 
was glad at length to see him fast in a four-pounder at the edge 
of the weed-bed opposite Bisham Abbey. When the fish made a 
mild rush on being hooked the Baron’s tone betrayed a mixture 
of alarm and perplexity. ‘ Mais il tire! mais que faut-il donc faire ? 
Mais il tire, il tire! Mais c’est incroyable!’ My feelings on 
finding myself for the first time hauling in earnest at a big shark 
were hardly more dignified than the Baron’s. As I literally 
leaned against the strange weight, J was ever on the point of 
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saying, if I did not actually say, ‘How the wretch pulls!’ His 
volunteer efforts at towing the boat gradually reduced his strength 
and so far relieved the strain on my arms; but I was right glad 
when D—— said, ‘ Now I think you may hand the line to me 
and try your hand with the lance as soon as I bring him within 
distance.’ A few minutes sufficed to haul the enemy within reach 
of a thrust, for D——’s experience had taught him to spare his 
own arms and double the pressure on the fish by passing the line 
outside a stout thole-pin. Had the shark made a rapid outing— 
by the way, they seldom do—I was warned to keep it wet at the 
turn. But the occasion did not arise. ‘Johnny Shirk ’—I never 
heard the word shark from a Botany boatman—was by this time 


VOLUNTEER EFFORTS AT TOWING THE BOAT 


in a bad way. How curious, by the bye, is the tendency of the 
folks in New South Wales to sharpen and shorten a few of the 
longer and broader vocal sounds! Crick for creek, brim for bream 
contrast strangely with the general dialect of the colony, which 
tends slightly to a drawl, not as pronounced as that of New 
England, but with something of the same humoroustwang. But 
to return to my shark, who now appeared to be, if not actually in 
extremis, at least open to final and summary proceedings. He lay 
with his head near the bows, and, as the boat got way by sculling 
at the stern, floated helplessly alongside. I had the lance in hand 
—a very business-like weapon, with a keen olive-leaf head, sur- 
mounting a yard or more of stout wrought iron, which capped a 
handy wooden shaft. Now, it seemed, was my time for glory ; it 
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never struck me that shark-sticking, like other trades, might 
require some apprenticeship. So I made a furious thrust at my 
exhausted captive, which I fully expected would end our long 
struggle. The lance passed right through him, somewhat behind 
the right place, which should have been the very thickest part of 
his body, but with an effect which was startling if not satisfactory. 
As if he had been galvanised into convulsive movement, he whirled 
round on his own axis so rapidly that he literally wrapped the 
tough iron of the lance round his body, while the shaft, wrested in 
a moment from my hands, was set whirling about like a huge 
flail, to the great peril of my skull. D——, who was enjoying a 
quiet chuckle over the result of my awkwardness, was forced to 
give him line ; he was ‘ in his flurry,’ as the whale-fishers say, and 
must have room to work the fit off. But the effort, no doubt, 
shortened his resistance, and in a few minutes more he was 
brought back to the gunwale and finished secundwm artem by two 
or three blows with the waddy on his too sensitive nose. It has 
often struck me since, when sharks of the largest size have been 
cruising about in the neighbourhood of small boats, that this 
sensitiveness is a great protection to the poor fisherman. Dame 
Nature did kindly when, Thetis-like, she held this fell warrior of 
the sea by the prominent snout to harden the rest of his frame in 
a bath of cartilaginous apathy. If would be a terrible thing if an 
overgrown shark, like one of Sir S. Baker’s vicious hippos, or 
those headstrong sperm whales of whose charges against ship or 
pinnace Mr. Beale gives such a thrilling account, were to run 
full butt against any boat which he dreamed hostile or suspicious. 
But his nose is an effective bar to any sporting attempt at 
negotiating timber. It is more tenderly susceptible than an 
infant’s skull or the cucumber skin of a negro. Should he once 
run it against a wooden wall he were but a gone shark. The 
delicate tissue of nerves in his ‘leading feature’ enables him to 
detect from afar the slightest taint of blood—guides him, in fact, 
as Waterton plausibly but erroneously deemed the Vultur Aura to 
be guided, by scent to the spot where food is to be looked for. 
Thus the shark fisher gains a double advantage; he attracts his 
game without delay or difficulty, and has nothing to fear from its 
wild strength beyond ‘a flash of its saucy tail,’ as Hood sings, 
which can inflict no damage beyond a shower-bath. But though 
he is so far ‘on velvet,’ he will ‘find his work cut out for him’ 
(like Mr. Smith of Smithville in the forest primeval) when he 
has hooked a really heavy shark. A ten-foot specimen is not to 
be despised, especially as he has a certain vivacity of movement, 
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which I have illustrated from my own experience. But one of. 
fourteen feet and upwards, if a less lively, is a far more powerful 
enemy. I must confess that with sharks of this size I had myself 
very poor success. 

D——,, on the contrary, who not only was better versed in this 
special department of shark warfare, but had, I think, something 
of the good luck which Cicero declares to be indispensable to a 
great general, repeatedly brought such captives home in triumph. 
The difference between the two sizes may at first sight appear 
moderate, but the ratio is about that of ten to twenty-seven, and 
allowance has still to be made for the more bulky shape of the 
larger fish. I need not trouble anglers with a formal application 
of the law of similar solids; they will at once recognise how wide 
is the difference between a trout of ten inches and one of fourteen. 
When you have a fourteen-foot shark fairly hooked on sufficient 
tackle, your course of proceeding is sufficiently simple, though at 
times tedious. You have first to let him tow you, and when he 
appears to have had enough of that you begin to towhim. There 
is one satisfaction in shark fishing which is wanted in the livelier 
chasse of the tarpon, lately made so interesting to British readers— 
your captures are of some value, beyond that of honorary sepul- 
ture by the foot of a fruit-tree. In the first place, the livers yield 
@ surprising quantity of a very pure oil. The wicked, indeed, say 
that it has a large sale under the imposing title of ‘ Cod Liver Oil,’ 
so well approved of doctors and nurses. Quien sabe? In Elaine’s 
touching words, ‘I know not which is sweeter, no, not I.’ I am 
content to believe that, if it passes current as a substitute for the 
costlier fluid, Shark Liver Oil must be a good deal like it. Perhaps 
it has the same medicinal qualities, in which case we need not go 
beyond the Hudibrastic dictum : 

If ’tis idem, 
Why then, tantundem dat tantidem. 


Beyond this more or less valuable oil, the shark may boast a 
curious medium of exchange in his fins, for which the ubiquitous 
‘Chinee’ is always willing to trade. They have that gelatinous 
character which is with him the supreme merit of food. I am 
afraid that D and I made an ‘alarming sacrifice’ of profits 
derivable from this source. There was, in fact, only one consign- 
ment of fins, and as that brought a return in the shape of a small 
chest of really good tea, our failure to repeat the transaction looks 
as if shark fishing was a bad commercial training school. On 
one occasion, however, my own tenacity of our booty of captured 
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sharks, in order to utilise their livers, proved a saving clause. We 
had begun the day by a very successful take of choice fish for the 
table before attacking the sharks, and had sent our boatmen 
ashore with a goodly lot of these to be packed at the hotel, ready 
for distribution when we got back to Sydney. On his return we 
went for the sharks with less than our usual success, killing a 
great number, but none, as far as I remember, of more than 


THE UBIQUITOUS ‘CHINEE’ IS ALWAYS WILLING TO TRADE 


‘school’ size. However, when we reached the farthest point on 
the Sydney side of the bay—I have an odd fancy that it was 
called ‘The Colonel ’—we had a good lot of ‘ shark ballast,’ closely 
packed. D was minded to throw this over and start with a 
clean ship for snapper-fishing, but yielded to my plea on behalf 
of the Botany fishermen, to whom the ‘sharks’ would be of some 
value. We had hardly gotten our lines out when we became 
aware of a sudden and alarming change in the weather. The 
wind had become icy cold—I have known such a change exceed 
35° in an hour—and began to blow great guns. We were under 
way in a minute, hoping to run along the shore and reach Botany 
before the full weight of the gale was upon us. I made a shift 
to steer, lying flat with my legs among the sharks. D—— was 
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seated amidships among the slain, his teeth grimly set, holding 
on to a mere corner of the jib not as big as a pocket-handkerchief, 
his arms showing a heavy strain, though partly eased by the cleat 
round one end of which the sheet was passed. Our boatman was, 
I believe, horizontal, but I will not pretend that I thought much 
about him. I have been in a hurricane since that day, but have 
never had the horrors of wreck so vividly before me, knowing as 
I did the probable alternative to drowning. But that fearful run 
was happily a short one; our boat drove deep into the ooze and 
weed, which are thickest at that bend of the bay; we tumbled 
out into muddy shallow, and after an easy wade to the neighbour- 
ing shore, D——’s first word to me was, ‘I believe those dead 
sharks were the saving of our lives.’ In truth, without that 
extra ballast it seemed that our boat must have been turned 
bodily over by the fury of that ‘southerly buster.’ This is a 
digression, but perhaps not a useless one. Should any reader of 
these pages find himself on a hot, close day warring on the Botany 
sharks, let him not forget—as on that occasion we did—to keep 
a bright look out to seaward, and if he sees a yellow haze forming 
in the offing towards the south, let him lose no time in making 
for the shore. The fury and suddenness of the cold blast which 
follows that warning appearance can hardly be exaggerated. 
Happily it comes but rarely, generally after a long spell of hot 
summer weather. There is, as far as I can remember, no time 
of the year when the Botany waters, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Heads, will not afford good fishing for a great variety 
of large game fish, the best for the table in my opinion being 
the ‘Sergeant Baker ’—a dark rock-fish, akin to the gurnard—the 
Nannyghai, the snapper, and a dark species of rock cod. But 
when, in Homeric phrase, ‘ your dear heart is satisfied’ with these, 
it is pleasant to be always able to fall back on a few hours’ sport 
with the ubiquitous sharks. I think most anglers will feel with 
me that there is something satisfactory in having a heavy fish to 
pull at, even though he is not of the build which is said in 
romantic phrase to ‘ grace your board.’ 

- A genial and accomplished writer, who, under the nom de 
plume of ‘Snaffle,’ has given us interesting records of many 
varieties of sport ‘quorum pars magna fuit,’ has touched, in an 
episode as it were, on a phase of shark warfare which he witnessed 
off the Mauritius, where a Mr. R—— conducted operations against 
the enemy on a system of his own. It cannot be pronounced a 
failure, as the inventor had killed a hundred sharks by it. But it 
appears to me somewhat cumbrous and complicated, wanting in 
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the sweet simplicity of my Botany procedure. Mr. R—— started 
from the lightship which lay some two miles outside the harbour, 
having brought to it a precious boat-load* of half-a-dozen pariah 
dogs—sorry brutes, no doubt, but with warm blood in their veins. 
These were tied in two lots of three, each lot being fastened to a 
long line. They were tossed overboard, and, floating under the 
ship’s counter, were put out of their misery (curious euphemism !) 
by a ball through the head. This, remarks the visitor, who is re- 
cording Mr. R——’s procedure, not his own, was rather a butcherly 
business, but the bloodshed was needed to attract the sharks, 
which as yet had made no sign. Line was paid out, till at length 
a shark’s stiff black fin showed in the vicinity of the bait, which 
was then slowly drawn under the ship’s counter, where the shark, 
fearing to be left in the plight of Mother Hubbard’s dog, showed 
his white belly as he seized the bait. Just then a gigantic black 
harpooner struck him truly and deeply with his heavy weapon— 
a coup well worth a sportsman’s recording. All hands were set to 
haul on the wounded fish, his tail was duly nooséd, and he 
received the contents of two rifles, which might be considered 
either as a cowp de grdce or a funeral volley, for at this point the 
shark gave in, and the monster, who proved to be over eight feet 
long ! was hauled alongside. Surely this was a case of ‘much ado’ 
if not ‘about nothing’ yet for a very small result. But we have 
another account from Mr. R—— himself of a wholesale fusillade 
of Mauritian sharks, which, if not an example of high-class sport, 
must have been exciting, and was picturesque enough to secure 
an artistic record in the ‘Graphic.’ I borrow the words of his 
own description: ‘A cattle-ship arrived from Madagascar with a 
dead bullock on board. I begged the body, and had it moored 
near the Bell Buoy outside the harbour. Then half-a-dozen of 
us went off in a boat, and, standing on the platform round the 
buoy, fired regular volleys into the sharks whieh had collected in 
large numbers. Their blood attracted others, and in half an hour 
the scene beggared description. The water was churned up into 
blood-stained foam, in the midst of which the black fins sailed to 
and fro.’ These words, let me remark, are in themselves a picture. 
‘ Besides those we picked up, we must have killed a dozen which 
were torn to pieces by their brethren.’ 

After many unpleasant experiences, the sharks refused to come 
within harpooning distance, so R—— and his guest opened fire at 
about fifty yards. The blood of the sharks they hit attracted 
more, and, no doubt, several were killed, although they were un- 
able to pick up any afterwards. 
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So runs the narrative, except that I have dropped the first 
person in the final paragraph. And it is lively enough, I admit— 
a shark drama with plenty of action. Nor will I deny that with 
certain conditions satisfied, shark shooting might, like shark fishing, 
be fairly recognised as a ‘sport.’ But shooting with a rifle at 
‘large game,’ whether by land or water, loses caste, as it were, if 
reduced to mere chance-medley. A step will be taken in the 
right direction when Mr. R——— has informed us—as perhaps he 
may be exceptionally able to do—of the details to be observed in 
practice, when shooting, not at a shifting mob of ‘ black fins,’ but 
at a single shark prowling at his leisure on the surface of a 
summer sea. What rifle would he choose? and of what calibre ? 
Would he prefer a solid bullet or an explosive one? Judging 
from the diffused vitality—if I may be permitted the phrase— 
of a cartilaginous fish, I should imagine the explosive to do the 
work best, as conveying a greater shock to the entire system. 
Supposing that point settled, as Sir Samuel Baker would assuredly 
have settled it for us had he made war on sharks as he did on 
‘hippos’ and crocodiles, what would the same deliberate marks- 
man have suggested as the best point or points at which to level 
a deadly aim? I observe that a lively writer on tarpon fishing 
regrets his not having at once taken his experienced boatman’s 
advice to put a bullet behind the back fin of a cruising shark before 
he made himself actively troublesome; but probably that point 
was indicated for aim only because it was so readily ascertained. 
Some precise instruction on this head might be very desirable for 
a fisher in shark-haunted waters who had no thought of hooking 
sharks, but would gladly give them some distinct notice to ‘ hook it.’ 
Considering that [have never tried shark shooting this pun is utterly 
indefensible. With deep contrition I return to my original theme. 
As a general rule I would recommend shark fishing as the second 
act of the day’s fishing drama. Sharks would hardly be 
numerous in any locality where they could not ‘ get their wittles 
reg’lar,’ and it is well, where eatable fish abound, to provide for 
your own table and those of half a dozen friends, before assailing 
the common enemy, who is more likely to force an engagement 
prematurely than to keep you waiting when you show fight. 
Indeed, I have already stated that such was my own usual 
practice, much approved by friends in Sydney. 

By the way, I have'said nothing of the value of a ‘ happening’ 
shark as bait. It is not quite first-rate—not comparable, for 
instance, to yellow-tail or baby mackerel, or the tough yet 
tempting ‘squid.’ Still, it is not to be despised when large fish 
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are well on the feed. The colour is good and showy, and the 
substance fairly tenacious. I tasted it once from mere curiosity, 
but have no distinct remembrance of the flavour. It was coarse 
in grain, though from a small fish, and I should not recommend 
it to any gourmet’s attention. Yet I believe sailors have some- 
times relished it as a change from salt junk, and it has probably 
now and then saved the lives of castaways drifting on a raft. 
But I cannot go the length of recommending it as an article of 
diet. If used as bait it should be scored pretty deeply with a 
rough knife, to ‘mitigate’ it, as Mr. Chucks might say, for the 
palates of soft-finned fish. 

The high ‘ education’ of British salmonide, coupled with the 
growing demand for fly-fishing, has given increased importance 
to every detail of the lures required for the successful fishing of 
our lakes and streams. In the sea-fight with the shark one is 
not embarrassed with any niceties of tackle. Still, I may give 
two or three useful hints suggested by my own practice. First, 
as regards the line, I always found that a Sydney or Botany 
working fisherman might be trusted to choose some long- 
stranded hemp of first-rate quality, and to twist it secundum 
artem into a line as strong as the most ambitious shark-fisher 
can desire. For my own part I am quite content with such a 
line as is ordinarily used by the fisher-boatmen of Port Jackson, 
who have to deal not only with snapper often weighing from ten 
to twelve pounds, but with jew-fish and king-fish running from 
thirty to sixty pounds. I saw one of the latter weight caught 
off a point nearly opposite to the Sydney Circular Quay. These 
fish do not, of course, approach the shark in ‘size and brute 
strength, but they have far more of the rush and dash which 
tests tackle by a sudden jerk, while ‘John,’ in general, merely 
bores and drags, and is to be overcome by steady perseverance in 
a dead pull. You have the least trouble with him when he takes 
to towing the boat, in which case such a line as I have described 
is quite strong enough to serve as a tow-rope. As regards hooks, 
again, though I had solid steel ones for special service when 
‘boomers’ were about, the hook used by professionals for their 
heaviest fish was seldom insufficient for shark, and for the same 
reason. This hook, however, is flattened out at the end of the 
shank to nearly the size of a sixpence, in order to facilitate 
snooding, and in attaching this to the wires in which all shark- 
lines should terminate, attention should be paid to the ‘lapping.’ 
A dozen strands of good brass wire about the thickness of 
salmon-gut, laid side by side, without any twisting, will be found 
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strong enough for anything ; if they are bitten through, it will be 
just where they are compressed against the hook. The lapping 
should therefore be done with somewhat finer and softer wire, 
but below this the hook should be first whipped on with hempen 
line, which effectually puzzles the sharks’ teeth. 

I have said enough about details of tackle, for ‘John’ is not 
particular, and if anyone ex majori cauteld courts his advances 
with a meat-hook and a jack-chain, he may now and then win 
his notice, provided he takes him in the humour for a big bait 
proportioned to such an apparatus. It is, however, one of the 
shark’s peculiarities that he is at times quite delicate in his taste, 
eschewing large mouthfuls, and taking mere morsels of food, as 
a heavy trout, when the Mayfly is well on, will at times turn 
from the loveliest of green drakes to throw away his life on a tiny 
black midge. 

When a shark is in this fanciful mood he sucks in a mere 
scrap of bait, as Mr. Chucks would say, ‘in the most delicate 
manner in the world.’ I have often started, after a bite so gentle 
that it puzzled me to guess what manner of pisciculus was there, 
to find myself heaving at a sluggish shark who, ‘ for certain good 
reasons best known to himself,’ was for that day disinclined to his 
usual gros plats. I found slow drifting a good plan for general 
fishing, and used to arrange for it by having a small anchor just 
a-trip, to lessen, without arresting, the movement of the boat. 
This worked well on the whole, but when one of these fanciful 
feeders of the shark family intervened, the situation, as the 
diplomatists say, became rather strained. If I was quick enough 
in perceiving the real character of my customer, the word, of 
course, was ‘ Up killick’ at once, and, even if the shark had run 
under the boat, serious mischief might be avoided by giving line 
enough to prevent sudden and violent friction against the keel. 
But if a strong and wary fish contrived to entangle the line with 
the anchor, there was always a risky and perplexing struggle, 
and, of course, an occasional smash. In fact, if a hooked shark 
kept away from the boat, there was little difficulty, though some 
delay in dealing with him, but if he took to dodging about under 
the boat, now lengthwise, now crosswise, trying to hitch the line 
somehow, somewhere, he would occasionally, as the penny 
dreadfuls say, ‘ effect his diabolical purpose.’ Yet I always felt— 
and I believe most anglers will agree with me—that these risks 
and difficulties heightened the sport. Your shark, however, has 
but limited resources, unless he be of the ‘ wobbegong’ species 
already described; he never sulks, as a salmon, especially if 
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fouled, will sometimes do. He occasionally bores with his head 
down, and slaps at the line with his powerful tail, but I don't 
remember ever being beaten by these tactics, though certainly 
calculated to find out any weak point in the tackle. Altogether 
he is rather an obstinate than a subtle adversary. Yet, after a 
large experience of shark fishing, I venture to affirm that it will 
be found by those who engage in it an active and exciting sport. 
I must not, however, forget that the number of its votaries is 
necessarily limited ; that for the great majority of readers it can 
only have an otiose interest, and that an angler of seventy-five 
years’ standing who has just resigned the pursuit in which he 
has so long delighted is in danger of becoming prolix in his 
reminiscences. Let me drop my subject before it becomes 
threadbare, and ask the reader’s indulgence if I have dwelt on it 
with too much detail or in too laudatory a spirit. 
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GRACE IN CYCLING, AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 
A LETTER TO LADY BEGINNERS . 


BY W. HAY FEA 


“WHEN lovely woman stoops to’ cycle she commits a folly. In 
cycling there need be no stooping, either physical or moral. 
There is nothing inherently degrading in the pastime, and an 
elegant woman never looks more elegant than when mounted on 
a bicycle. But how few beginners are elegant and dignified on 
their machines! What horrid exhibitions many of them make 
of themselves! No wonder that certain staid old-fashioned 
people set themselves against this modern mode of progression. 
What can be more ungraceful and undignified than the attitude 
adopted by five out of six lady cyclists on their first appearance 
in the public streets, after a few preliminary lessons in a cycling 
school!—knees pawing the air, and see-sawing up and down, 
wide skirt, the sport of every wind that blows, saddle very low 
and very far back, long handle-bar, with hands stretched far 
apart, or elbows sticking out, body bent forward, or strained stiffly 
backward in the vain endeavour to keep an upright position, chin 
in the air, and head thrown back, as if in permanent quarrel with 
the handle-bar, or in fear of its suddenly exploding. This is the 
position of most learners, and this position they adhere to most 
persistently, in spite of the advice of their practical cycling 
friends, until they take a run with a few others into the open 
country, and find that something is wrong with them somewhere. 
Then they find that the country roads are not as level as the road 
round a park, and the jolting they receive is a new experience, 
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and not an agreeable one. The first hill, or slightly rising ground, 
brings them to a full stop, and they have to dismount, whilst their 
friends, who are properly seated, sail away with ease up the hill. 
On trying to remount they only tumble off, and this tumbling off 
is about the only thing they can accomplish with certainty and 
celerity. 

To those who are not above being taught I offer these few 
words of instruction. I write for those who aim at being some- 
thing more than park crawlers, who wish to maintain an elegant 
and dignified attitude when awheel, and one giving the greatest 
comfort and ease—who wish to explore the highways and byways 
of the country, mount hills with the least exertion, encounter 
head-winds and bad roads without quickly wearing out their 
stréngth or suffering torture from jars and jolts—in short, those 
who wish to become real practical cyclists, able to enjoy a spin in 
the country with their friends and feel thoroughly exhilarated 
after the exercise. I therefore give in as few words as possible 
the following practical suggestions. 

The non-cycling public have one idea about cycling and only 
one. The whole art is summed up with them in this one thing— 
not to stoop. 

Whatever else you do, they say, you must not stoop; ‘never, 
not by no means.’ Indeed some people go further than this; 
they say that the body should lean backwards and the head be 
bent further back still. A writer in a London paper, describing 
the riders in Hyde Park, said that ‘for the most part they rode 
very well, body well thrown back, head slightly bent,’ and other 
such nonsense. The fact is, that expert cyclists l6ok down upon 
the riding in Hyde Park (and other parks) with utter contempt. 
Only a very ignorant novice would care to confine his cycling to 
a mile or two.in a park. The real cyclists leave the park severely 
alone and wander through ‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ 

Whilst there need be no actual stooping of the body, still the 
proper position is not ‘ body well thrown back, head slightly bent,’ 
either backward or forward, to right or left. Neither should the 
body be perfectly vertical. If the body is quite upright, the 
shocks and jolts from lumpy roads are communicated straight up 
the spine to the head. The body is hurt and the brain quickly 
wearies ; the cyclist is soon tired. Look at a donkey-boy at the 
sea-side; he scorns the saddle and sits as near the tail of the 
animal as he can without slipping off backward. See him trot or 
gallop. Does he keep his body plump upright? Not he! He is 
wiser than that. He leans, not forward it is true, but backward, 
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and so escapes in large measure the jolting of the animal. The 
jolts do not jar his spine, and travel through the spine to the 
brain. The cycling novice does not understand this, though 
she sits just where the donkey-boy does—that is, as far back 
as possible. Unlike’ the donkey-boy, however, she (that is, 
the cycling novice) keeps her body bolt upright, and receives to 
the full all the jolts and jars of the road straight up the spine. 
To avoid these jolts, the saddle should be brought well forward, 
and the handle-bar should be lowered until the hands can just 
reach the grips when the arms are straightened out to the fullest 
extent. The back should not be bowed or curved outward. The 
hollow of the back should be maintained as a hollow, and not 
humped upwards, but the whole body should slightly lean forward, 
and the hands should lightly lean on the handle-bar, and not pull 
against it. There need be no fear of stooping in this position. 
Stooping is generally occasioned by the saddle being placed too 
low, and too far back. 

The proper position of the saddle is for the peak of the saddle 
to be about one inch behind a perpendicular drawn from the centre 
of the crank-azle. In this position the muscles of the leg can 
best use their power. This is, therefore, the most comfortable 
position, and at the same time the most graceful. If the saddle 
be placed further back, it must also be lowered to allow the feet 
to reach the pedals. This will lead to stooping forward to reach 
the handles, and an ugly up-and-down motion of the knees. 
Keep, then, the saddle well forward if you seek to attain elegance 
in pedalling and disguise the action of the knees. Keep the saddle 
forward if you wish to use your strength to the best advantage 
and pedal with ease and comfort. Keep the saddle forward if 
you would avoid stooping. Keep the saddle forward if you would 
mount hills with ease, and ride against head-winds. 

As to the best height of the saddle from the pedals, this 
may be ascertained by sitting on the saddle, whilst one pedal is 
at its lowest point. The foot should be placed on that pedal and 
pushed up ‘home ’—that is, up to the heel. When the foot is thus 
on the lower pedal, the knee should be nearly, but not quite, 
straight. If the knee can be quite straightened, then the saddle 
is too high. A saddle that is too high will lead to a straining of 
the muscles, and consequent discomfort.. If the saddle is too low, 
the knees will ache, and there will be a loss of power. There 
will also be a loss of power if the handle-bar is too high. Racing 
men have their handle-bar extremely low; they do this to gain 
power: if their handle-bar were not very low, they would never 
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win a race. This low handle-bar makes them stoop. Whilst 
ladies need not have their handle-bar in racing position, they 
should have it low enough to make them straighten the arm, and 
lean slightly on the handle-grips. 

The foot should be placed on the pedal with its broadest part 
in the middle of the pedal, not pushing with the toes, nor yet 
with the instep. The heel should be pressed downward as the 
pedal descends, and be raised as the pedal rises. The handles 
should not be tightly grasped by the hands. The fingers should 
encircle the grips, however, or the handle may be jerked out of 
the hand. The palm of the hand should rest on the grips, and 
then the fingers should close round them and lightly grasp 
them. 

At first a kerb-stone is a good help in mounting, but the best 
way to mount and the most elegant is to stand across the frame ; 
place one foot on one pedal while it is nearly at its highest point, 
though rather more forward than its highest point. Lean slightly 
forward to the handle-bar, put the weight of the body on the 
pedal, and rise into the saddle whilst the machine is starting 
forward under the pressure on the pedal. If the dress is not at 
once adjusted, after a few strokes of the pedals, rise in the saddle, 
and shake the dress into its place. This rising in the saddle 
when riding is useful in another way. When a stone or rut is 
ridden over, the jar may be lessened by rising in the saddle and 
putting the weight on the pedals, just as the front wheel goes 
over the obstacle; the body is saved from a jolt by being out of 
the saddle when the back wheel runs over the obstruction. 

If the saddle is far back, it is impossible to fise in the saddle, 
and save jars; they have to be borne in all their unmitigated 
discomfort by the poor misguided, and sometimes obstinate, 
cyclist, and the machine retaliates against this ill treatment by 
shedding its spokes, or puncturing its tyre, or otherwise crying 
out against ill usage. When a long ride is being taken, and 
weariness is beginning to be felt, some relief may be obtained 
by varying the position of the hands on the handle-bar and of the 
feet on the pedals, and perhaps of the body on the saddle. In 
climbing hills the feet may be placed more forward on the 
pedals than usual, and the body rest on the peak of the saddle 
only, the weight being largely placed on the pedals, so as almost 
to stand on the pedals. Exactly the reverse should be done in 
descending hills. Then the cyclist should sit well back on the 
saddle, and place the foot far back on the pedals, so that the toes, 
or little more than the toes, rest on the pedals. «. 
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There are many ways of varying the work to be done, and 
thus using new muscles, or the same muscles in a different way. 
These refinements of the art of cycling elegantly and comfortably 
can only come with practice, and I may say with intelligent 
study. The art of pedalling properly, and using the ankles, is 
only attained after weeks and months of careful attention and 
practice. There is not space to go into the matter now. 

Proper methods of work in any sphere are worth knowing 
and worth practising. The danger before the novice is to imagine 
that there is nothing more to be learnt in cycling after proficiency 
is attained in riding round the park, or going a few miles in the 
country on a level road in fine weather. If I have convinced any 
beginner that there is more in cycling than this, I shall be repaid 
for writing these few lines. 
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THE REVIVAL OF CROQUET 


BY ELINOR CHURCHILL 


THosE of us who are no longer in the flush of our first youth 
can remember the early days of amateur croquet. We can see once 
more hooped and high-heeled girls endeavouring to.execute savage 
tight croquets upon their hapless victims, or having their balls 
sent to the bourn from which the traveller seemed destined never 
to return. We, too, who are younger can still recall the bitter 
tears shed in secret over the ruthless croquets of elder brothers, 
and still can hear the echoes of their fiendish laughter as we 
feebly struggled to hit our way back to victory. 

Most people, now-a-days, tend to look upon croquet with 
compassionate contempt, as a very nice amusement for those who 
are in their first or second childhood, and unable to essay any 
nobler sport. To such the wave of croquet enthusiasm that 
swept over the whole empire in the early sixties must seem 
wholly incomprehensible. From the most remote Stoke Pogis 
in the depths of the provinces, to the most exclusive circles of 
Government House society at Calcutta, the infection spread as 
rapidly as the influenza. No man had ever fairer claim to the 
name of sportsman than Captain Mayne Reid, and he was one of 
the most ardent of converts. His book, published in 1863, upon 
the rules of the game becomes, in parts, almost dithyrambic in its 
praise. ‘Croquet,’ he declared, ‘is destined at no distant day to 
become not only the national sport of England, but the pastime 
of the age,’ and he solemnly goes on to add, ‘It affords an easy 
exercise to the body, without requiring the violent muscular 
exertion which renders many of them objectionable.’ The naiveté 
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of the last rule that he gives is delicious: ‘When all the friends 
of a side have struck out, they can call “ Victory.” ’ 

Although the game was ‘to be cherished as the tree of life,’ it 
fell out of popular favour almost as suddenly as it had won its 
high position, and for several years it has lain dormant. Part of 
the reason for its disappearance may have been that it was so 
largely played by people who did not care about the game itself, 

but were glad of an excuse for 
a little gentle exercise, and per- 
haps a little gentle flirtation. 
Girls and mild young men 
were the chief performers, and 
those who were keen upon a 
hard-played game were driven 
perforce to tennis or golf. The 
Headless Horseman foresaw 
the bane of his pet amusement 
when he declared that it should 
be a ‘grand forfeit’ for any 
of the players to use the spec- 
tators’ benches. ‘A sedentary 
pose conduces to neglect of 
the game, a crime not to be 
tolerated, either in friend or 
enemy.’ 

Two or three years ago, 
however, we began to hear of 
croquet again, and now it has 
risen to a new and (let us 
hope) a better and longer life. 
It was begun in private gar- 
dens to arouse interest in those 
who did not care for the more 

OLD SETTING active joys of tennis, and was 

at first played in a very ama- 

teurish and, to tell the truth, in a somewhat shamefaced manner. 
But now, under its new form, as it becomes better known, it is 
steadily attracting not a few enthusiasts from other games, and 
has, in many places, acquired that element of genuine sport, 
without which no pastime can hope to succeed. The committee 
of one good county lawn tennis club has lately added two croquet 
lawns to its grounds, and has thereby largely increased the popu- 
larity of the club. We cannot all be young and very active, we 
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cannot all play tennis, and the most enthusiastic watcher of 
games may find it pall to sit for hours on a chilly summer day, 
looking at other people exercising and amusing themselves, whilst 
the spectator is growing colder and colder, tired, and most probably 
cross. 

To those of us who are in this position, croquet appeals. 
It undeniably keeps one moving, and gives one society, and I 
wish to prove, further, that it possesses the chief qualities of a 
first-class game. 

Of course I am not speaking of the sort of croquet that is 
proposed at a rather dull garden party at a country house. Tiny 
mallets and very large and heavy 
balls are dug up from the recesses of 
a cupboard where they have lain for 
five and twenty years, and four 
players are asked to make up a game. 
(If they are eight in number, their 
plight is too awful for description.) 
Probably two of them can play well, 
and the other two not at all; none 
of them have played together before 
and the result is a fiasco. They all 
feel intensely bored, and even the 
good players almost resolve to give 
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up the game for ever. One knows Mg 

the sort of thing only too well. 4 

‘Oh, is it my turn ?—I am so sorry! os 

Which is my ball? Oh, thanks! 
Now, had I gone through that hoop 


or not? Well, I expect I must have * 
done, for I have been here ever so 
long. You don’t mind my going on, : 
do you? It’s only a game, after all.’ re 
As little do I mean the game played 
in the decadent days of early croquet by young ladies who wanted 
an opportunity of flirting with the new curate. That consisted 
mainly of cheating, more or less openly avowed. No, I am 
speaking of it as played by four good players, who really know 
the game, on a well-kept lawn, with narrow hoops in the six 
setting, with a boundary line, under ‘ All England ’ rules, and con- 
ducted with real science and skill. This, I contend, is neither 
an easy nor a dufferish game, but one that requires a good eye, 
a practised hand, and a cool head. 

NO. XHI. VOL. III. Q 
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A comparison of modern croquet with the game as played in 
the sixties will show a development more striking than even the 
evolution of cricket. In those days the game was, to say the 
least of it, rather casual. A book of poetical explanation pub- 
lished in 1862, with some delightful sketches, says that a ball is 
supposed to have made its hoop if it be three-quarters through, 
which must have left considerable scope for argument, not to say 
quarrelling. The hoops of that day carried out their name, for 
they were quite round and, like their originals in the game of 
Pall-Mall, very large. To quote our authority, 


These are the hoops, as round as a gong, 
Stuck firm in the ground, round the bell with a tongue. 


In 18638 the span of the hoop was to be four times the width 
of the ball, by 1866 that was reduced to two and a half times the 
width, and in 1869 to twice the width. To the beginner now-a- 
days, the hoops seem about half the width of the balls. The 
boundary rule, which closes a turn if the ball of player or opponent 
is croqueted off the field, means much more scientific play, but 
takes away the old-time pleasure of a good golfing drive the 
whole length of the court, with both balls careering ‘ off to Hong- 
Kong,’ as the phrase ran then. With that stroke one could 
cut up a divot or smash a mallet as neatly as the most energetic 
tiro of the links. So important did Captain Mayne Reid consider 
the ‘swashing blow,’ which has now, perforce, disappeared, that 
he derived the very name of croquet from the ‘croqueing,’ or 
cracking, of the opponent’s ball. 

For the other departments of golf, croquet is an excellent 
preparation. The practice in putting is obvious, and most good 
golfers will admit that that is not the easiest part of the royal 
and ancient game. I have heard a good player of both games say 
that he considers knowledge of croquet helps him in the other 
very considerably, especially in putting. Again, the chopping 
shot, which is so useful in an approach to the green over rough 
ground, when one wants to lay the ball dead, is constantly in 
request at croquet, as is the analogous screw shot at billiards. 
Billiards itself is really nothing but indoor croquet, and a very 
interesting illustration of the ancestor of the two games is to be 
found in Strutt. Curiously enough, one form of the 66 mallet 
had a cue-shaped head in which the two ends are ‘on the principle 
of the billiard-cue, one being like it tipped with leather.’ The 
smaller end was previously bored out and filled with lead. 

Like billiards, croquet demands that the player should think, . 
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not only of the stroke, but of the leave, and that he should place 
not merely the one ball, but both, in positions where they will be 
useful. 

It shares with golf and billiards one advantage of which tennis 
is deprived, for it gives an opportunity for reasoning and for 
calculation. In tennis the instinct is the useful thing, and it is 
a game for the man with an inborn capacity; whereas croquet 
depends far more on careful thought, and a power of changing 
one’s policy according to the condition of the game, and the 
plight of our partner. This leads us to the great virtue of the 
game, combination. All the eulogies that Sarah Battle poured 
forth on whist, she would have been ready, had the game been 
invented, to spend upon an afternoon’s croquet. ‘A well-mown 
lawn, and the rigour of the game,’ would have been her motto, 
and she would have been as ashamed to be in doubt which was 
her ball as not to know what were trumps. As she said, ‘ You 
glory in some surprising stroke of skill or fortune, not because a 
cold, or even an interested, bystander witnesses it, but because 
your partner sympathises in the contingency. You win for two. 
You triumph for two. Two are exalted. Two, again, are mor- 
tified, which divides their disgrace, as the conjunction doubles 
(by taking off the invidiousness) your glories.’ One must play to 
one’s partner’s hand if victory, or even a decent fight for victory, 
is sought. The importance of combination is very soon seen and 
felt when one has a partner who thinks chiefly of making his own 
hoops, and does not consider the next moves of the game, either 
of his friend or foes. On the other hand, one may be lucky 
enough to play on the side of a man who has a good head for the 
game, who thinks where each stroke will leave him, and tries to 
help his partner as well as himself by his play. Personally, I 
would rather play with such a one, even if he were not quite so 
good a shot, than with the best of the former sort, and I believe 
in nine cases out of ten the first would win. 

With the skill of hand and eye, and the science of playing for 
the future instead of merely for the moment, must go patience. 
The scoffer will at once reply, ‘ Yes, indeed there must, as I have 
known a single game last over two hours!’ This is not exactly 
what I mean, though I must admit that modern croquet is apt to 
take too long a time to play. There is patience required when 
one decides to sacrifice a hoop in order to rejoin a distant and 
stranded partner. Often, too, one side, by perhaps one bad or 
unlucky shot, gets out, and it requires both patience and pluck 
to go on playing an up-hill game against very long odds, when 
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each time, as the balls with infinite labour are collected from the 
opposite corners of the lawn, a malicious opponent comes down 
and scatters them once more. As a trial of temper the game is 
} quite on the same plane as golf, although perhaps neighbouring 
, walls and windows chasten the ‘language’ of the lawn to lower 
1 tones than can the open moor. The drawback of croquet, as 
compared with golf, in the way of exercise, is that though the 
games may last about the same time, in the latter one is walking 
the whole way, and therefore enjoys more variety, while in the 
former one must stand. Nevertheless, it is obvious that some 
who can manage the mild exercise of croquet would be utterly 
fatigued by two hours’ walking. There is room for both games, 
and the player of the one need neither despise nor look down 
upon the other. 

I remember the days, not very long ago, when the golf mania 
seized all the young men and maidens in England, and at once it 
was prophesied that lawn tennis would die a sudden death. But 
, | such has not been the case. In many places one may see tennis 
played as vigorously as ever, even where there are excellent links 
and every opportunity for golf. Surely, then, croquet may be 
allowed to revive and to flourish side by side with golf and tennis ; 
for even bicycling, the newest and greatest craze of all, has not 
2 ousted the first two games from their well-deserved popularity. 
| Above all, let it be taken seriously, and played ‘sportingly’ by 
those who go in for it. In the club of which I have spoken 
before, this is the aim of the players. They not only have a 

yearly tournament, but they are starting a monthly competition, 
and they are playing for it as keenly-as they would for a monthly 
golf medal. This gives an interest to the game, and I would 
suggest the plan to other clubs. It is what was done at Wimbledon 
in the old days of croquet when the ‘All England’ rules were 
drawn up. The lovely lawns which are now the pride of the 
Wimbledon Tennis Club (the Lord’s of lawn tennis) have seen in 
the past most exciting croquet matches. 

The game fell away from popular favour because it was played 
so largely by people who did not really care about it. Women 
had not then been trained to a sportsmanlike disposition as they 
now are. They refused to take a game seriously, and thought it 
did not matter much whether they got through the hoops or not, 
and that it mattered nothing at-all if the foot assisted the mallet. 
Now that we see how well and keenly they play golf and tennis, 
there can be no reason why the same spirit should not be shown 
qi in a game which requires exactly similar qualities from a good 
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player. It is a game in which women can meet men in their 
play on equal terms, and this is a point not to be despised. If a 
game is worth playing at all, it is worth playing well, and I ask 
that we shall play it with such a will, such keenness, and therefore 
with such success, that those who have looked down upon the 
game before will never be able to do so again. 

I should very much like to see the revival of some great 
central club such as Wimbledon, to be to croquet what the M.C.C. 
has been to cricket, or St. Andrews to golf. It would encourage 
other places to start clubs, and give the game a fresh impetus. 
Then, too, there would be a chance of still further improvement 
in the rules. Much has been done already, and the boundary 
rule, for instance, has vastly altered and improved the play, but 
there are still a few points that need attention. There is, just as 
at billiards, the delicate question of the push stroke, and though 
one early book of rules informs us that none but the weakest 
beginners would find the stroke useful in either pastime, it is to 
be feared that for once a book of rules was wrong. A more 
serious question is the length of the game. It is not too long for 
those who play, but very much too long for those who are waiting, 
as croquet links only admit of one foursome at a time. This is 
obviously a defect, but how it is to be remedied I cannot quite 
see. One plan is to play half games, but that takes away much 
of the interest, and it also means a very heavy handicap to any 
side that gets out at the start of a game, giving them no time to 
get up their play. No doubt, if the game becomes popular again, 
some way will be found out of the difficulty. 

Thus, like all games and most things in this imperfect world, 
croquet has its defects, but I think I have said enough to prove it 
worthy of consideration. I challenge anybody who has played 
the game well and seriously on a good lawn, on a pleasant day, 
in congenial companionship with a sympathetic partner, to deny 
the assertion, and I look forward to the day when croquet shall 
be still more widely played than at present, and when it shall 
have cast off from itself the reproach of being ‘a duffer’s game.’ - 


CRICKET 


BY HON. R. H. LYTTELTON 


CRICKET in 1896 has, with an occasional exception, demonstrated 
that overwhelming mastery of batting over bowling which a dry 
year invariably produces. Bowlers have bowled as well as they 
ever did, but the beautiful wickets have paralysed their efforts ; 
second-rate batsmen have scored hundreds, third-rate batsmen 
fifties, and in my judgment the game has become rather mono- 
tonous. 

The true ideal of cricket is the spectacle of bat and ball con- 
tending on more or less equal terms; but now-a-days we either 
see the wickets dry, hard, and so absolutely true that the bowling 
is flogged all over the field, or the wickets soft, and the batting, 
with rare exceptions, ridiculous. 

There are occasional flashes of genius, the most notable during 
the present season being that given by Sir T. C. O’Brien at the 
Oval against Surrey, when he scored 137 on a wicket the diffi- 
culty of which was amply proved by the futile performance of 
Surrey. To a true cricketer an innings of this kind is far more 
enjoyable to watch than ten other ‘centuries’ obtained on bread- 
and-butter wickets. Having, however, given this tribute to 
O’Brien, let us briefly consider the year’s cricket. 

The Australians did not start from their country with the 
confidence of their own people. The picked eleven of Australia 
could not defeat in their own country Stoddart’s eleven more 
than twice out of five matches, while in the picked eleven of 
England that played Australia at Lord’s this year only three of 
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Stoddart’s eleven were included. Turner did not come; new 
bowlers were an uncertain quantity; Giffen had got to a time of 
life when it was impossible that he could be quite as good as he 
was, his bowling was also better known; and, lasily, the side 
possessed no hitter, like Bonnor, Lyons, or McDonnell, whose 
individual efforts might turn the scale of any match at a critical 
moment. Still, up to the present, the Australians have shown 
themselves to be a formidable side; their batting is perhaps 
sounder, though duller, all through than that of any previous 
Australian eleven, and even in a heavy-scoring year they have 
played a number of long innings. On a soft wicket Trumble is 
an excellent bowler, on hard wickets Jones is terrifying; the 
fielding is good, but the wicket-keeping is far below the level of 
Blackham and Jarvis. Englishmen will be slow to believe that 
the visitors are a match for the best eleven of England; though 
they have already done well enough to prove that it takes a very 
good eleven to beat them. Yorkshire, at the present moment the 
champion county, has been beaten twice out of three matches, 
Lancashire once, and Notts once. At the same time the Austra- 
lians have been defeated with tolerable ease by the Marylebone 
Club and by England in the only two really representative matches 
which have taken place at the time of writing. In the great 
match against England at Lord’s there was a complete collapse 
in the first innings, which spoilt the match from a scientific point 
of view ; but Trott and Gregory immortalised themselves by their 
magnificent batting performance in the second innings, and it is 
not too much to say that these two men made the most heroic 
efforts of Lohmann, Richardson, and Hearne, the three great 
English bowlers, to appear as idle tales. 

With the exception, however, of Giffen, they were not 
adequately supported, or they would possibly have won the match, 
as the weather broke up, and England had to go in to get over 
a hundred runs on a broken wicket, a task which took them 
all they knew, plus some luck, to accomplish. The Australians 
have now reached a critical time: about half their programme 
is over; and they have done well; but it seems to us that they 
have arrived at a stage which may lead to fortune or to the 
contrary : they may prosper or they may crack. Their batting 
is not good on difficult wickets, and their bowling is not very 
effective on easy wickets. The bowling, indeed, is not to be 
compared with that of the Australian giants of old. Spofforth, 
Boyle, Palmer, Giffen, Garrett, in 1882 and 1884, stand on a 
different plane from Jones, Giffen, Trumble, Eady, and McKibbin 
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in 1896. Jones, who bowls at an appalling pace, and very 
short, relies on the ball kicking and producing catches in the 
slips, where nearly half the field stand. Without discussing 
whether this is in accordance with true cricket principles, it 
must be remembered that we have several English ‘bowlers 
who do the same, so it is perhaps a development consequent 
upon the modern wickets, which are so true that, ordinary good 
bowling having become useless, bowlers have to resort to any 
expedient in order to get their opponents out. 

The county matches have been full of interest, the unsatis- 
factory feature being that slowly but surely supremacy is achieved 
by those counties only that can command ample funds where- 
with either to buy cricketers from all parts of England, or, 
like Surrey, to get youngsters from anywhere and train them. 
Counties with funds and no cricketers send agents to the 
counties without funds but with cricketers, take what they want, 
and it is a curious fact in human nature that the crowds at Old 
Trafford and Brighton seem as equally well pleased to see their 
so-called counties win matches when few of the players belong 
to the county they play for, as the Yorkshire crowd does when 
the whole eleven consist of natives. Quick-going steamers have 
brought Australia into the preserve, and both Albert Trott and 
Jones will be seen playing for an English county before long. 
There seems, however, to be no satisfactory remedy, so there is 
an end of the matter. The four leading counties this year are 
Yorkshire, Surrey, Middlesex, and Lancashire, though the first 
two will probably fight it out for the Championship. Surrey 
has not so powerful a batting eleven as she possessed in some 
former years. Abel and Hayward are both excellent players, but 
Read and Key seem to be handicapped by advancing years, 
Brockwell is not first class, Holland is not yet sufficiently ex- 
perienced for the best bowling, while in the Middlesex match, 
on a wicket which helped the bowlers, they batted so feebly that 
one is led to suspect that, with the exception of Key, most of 
them require everything in their favour to bring out their 
batting powers. Yorkshire bowling is far inferior to that of 
Surrey, but Yorkshire has a powerful batting side all through, 
a grand wicket-keeper, and perhaps the best all-round man in 
England in the person of Jackson. Middlesex in O’Brien has a 
man who, as I said before, has genius in him, and may turn the 
fortunes of anymatch. Then, besides Stoddart, there is Hayman 
—a much-improved player, while Hearne, this year, taking one 
wicket with another, has no superior as a bowler. All who 
have any historical interest in the game rejoice that Notts with 
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such splendid traditions shows symptoms of improvement. 
Though not a high-class eleven, Notts is the only county that has 
defeated Yorkshire so far, while they played a very close game 
with Surrey. Gunn is batting almost as well as ever, Shrewsbury 
is still very good, A. O. Jones is getting up to the front rank, 
Attewell is bowling splendidly, and two lost sheep have returned 
to the fold in the shape of Brown and Guttridge, both of whom, 
especially Brown, have been useful. 

Lancashire, with their five or six Yorkshiremen, two or three 
men from Notts, one Irishman, &c., are an eleven of surprises show- 
ing very variable form, but they are always dangerous, and have 
shared the honour with Sussex and Middlesex of defeating Surrey. 

Sussex, with an eleven that includes players from Notts, Staf- 
fordshire, India and Australia, are a very strong batting side, and 
one really good bowler would make them one of the most dangerous 
elevens in England. Ranjitsinhji is, in my judgment, the best 
batsman now playing, which is in itself a great source of strength, 
on account of the confidence his presence gives to the eleven, in 
addition to the runs he himself gets. Bean is very dangerous, as 
is Marlow; Murdoch is still accurate, and in Killick a valuable 
colt has been apparently unearthed. In August Fry will play, 
and if Hartley will play the rest of the season, no eleven can 
afford to treat them otherwise than with the greatest respect. 

At the time of writing the University match has just been 
concluded, and an extraordinarily grand struggle it has been. 
The celebrated incident shall be discussed later on, but the game 
presented so many features of interest that it may be described as 
the match of the season, and more than worthily kept up the 
glorious standard of University cricket. The bowling on both 
sides was quite up to the average of amateur bowling on a perfect 
wicket. Hartley was, I think, the best bowler in the two 
elevens ; he is expensive, but that is immaterial in these days ; 
he gets wickets, which is sufficient ; Cunliffe bowls with a really 
good length, as does Wilson of Cambridge, who bowls quite 
like an old professional; but both of them want a little help 
from the wicket to become deadly. Of the other bowlers, Cobbold 
did well, Pilkington keeps up an end, while Jessop relies 
mainly on his great pace and the wicket bumping. Time and 
space forbid me to write much on this great match ; I can only 
say that the batting was strong on both sides. Wilson and 
Burnup played very sound, though rather dull, cricket in the 
first innings, but- both played the game, as did Bray in each 
innings. Druce’s innings of 72, when the Oxford bowling was 
at its best, was for style and finish a perfect gem, and it was 
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played at a most critical time when wickets were falling fast. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of Oxford’s great perform- 
ance in the last innings, when they got 330 for the loss of six 
wickets. The wicket certainly played very easy, having had 
a little of the fire taken out by three hours’ rain overnight ; 
but to get these runs in the fourth innings in a match of this 
great importance showed skill and nerve that will be remembered 
as long as cricket is played; while Smith’s innings under all the 
circumstances may be bracketed with R. A. H. Mitchell’s 55 not 
out in 1864, and W. Yardley’s 100 in 1870. It was played, more- 
over, against bowling that never got demoralised, and against grand 
fielding up to the end, for which Cambridge deserve great credit. 
The fielding on both sides has never been surpassed, and the wicket- 
keeping was good. Mordaunt, Leveson-Gower, Hemingway, and 
Jessop were perhaps the pick. Between the two elevens there 
was little to choose in bowling and fielding, but Oxford had the 
sounder batting. They were therefore the better side, and deserved 
their splendid victory. 

Everybody will be glad that so good and popular a captain as 
Leveson-Gower has finished his career so gloriously. He played 
well all through the season, he instilled grit into his eleven, and 
is heartily to be congratulated on his success. 

When the ninth Oxford wicket fell in the first innings twelve 
runs were wanted to save the follow-on, and Shine, by the 
instructions of his captain, Mitchell, bowled no-balls to the 
boundary till twelve runs were scored. This episode as part of 
the development of the game is so important that the cricket 
world ought to be reminded of facts that took place some years 
ago. In 1886, in the University match, Rashleigh and Key in 
the second innings made an enormous stand. 257 runs were 
scored for two wickets, and as the only danger of losing the 
match lay in the possibility of its being unfinished, the Oxonians 
were instructed to get out quickly. They obeyed their instructions, 
played recklessly and got out for 304, not in such a palpable way 
as by knocking down their wickets, but simply by not playing their 
ordinary game. This was told me by a member of that Oxford 
eleven. Oxford won the match: nobody blamed them then, and 
nobody blames them now. Similar instructions were given by 
Lord Harris in a Kent v. Surrey match at the Oval as long ago 
as 1878, by Mr. Shuter in a famous Notts v. Surrey match in 1887, 
and finally the practice grew so common that the Marylebone 
Club passed the famous rule empowering a side to declare its 
innings atan end. In 1893 Oxford being in a position somewhat 
similar to that in which they were in on the Friday of this year’s 
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match, Palairet, their captain, gave orders to the last two men to 
get out in order that Oxford might secure what he thought was 
the advantage of following on. As it turned out, Brain, one of the 
Oxford batsmen at the wicket, told his colleague at the other end 
to get out in a tone loud enough for Jackson to hear. Jackson 
had that year lost the Surrey match after Surrey had followed 
on, and the Australian match in a similar way—I do not say 
‘because’ they had followed on, but ‘after.’ The result was 
Wells’s famous three wides, and the follow-on was saved. 
Mainly in consequence of this episode the M.C.C. altered the rule 
as to following on, making it obligatory when 120 runs behind 
instead of 80. 

Now let us consider the present instance. In dry seasons 
such as this, runs come so quickly that in the opinion of many 
good cricketers 120 runs are easily knocked off; the side that has 
followed on then begins to pile up a score: and while you may be 
120 runs behind on the first innings, there is a possibility, some 
might even call it a probability, that the following-on side may 
finish 200 runs ahead. Nor is this the only advantage; it may 
happen, as it did in the present instance, that nearly three hours 
of play remain, the wicket is perfect, the following-on side possess 
several fine hitters—Foster among them, who had scored 120 in 
the previous year—the Cambridge bowlers had been bowling for 
nearly four hours under a hot sun on a hard ground, with a tired 
field, and a wicket-keeper who, in consequence of a blow on the 
head, might be compelled to relinquish his post. These being the 
circumstances, only a fool would have laid a shade of odds against 
Oxford finishing the day with a lead of 100 runs and four, five, 
or six wickets in hand. They would then have begun the third 
day in good heart, with—this is an important point—the power 
at any moment—it may be after a heavy rain succeeded by a hot 
sun, or after the wicl.et had shown signs of wearing—of declaring 
the innings at an end, and putting the other side in to get pos- 
sibly two or three hundred runs, perhaps, as has been said, on 
a broken or caking wicket. Now all these facts were probably 
in Mitchell’s mind when he gave Shine the instructions to bowl 
to the boundary. 

Ever since this episode the papers have been full of criticisms 
from a great many cricketers and non-cricketers, with the result 
of an extraordinary conflict of opinion. One of the most curious 
points in the controversy, and a very important point too, is 
that it is not a case of Oxonians on one side and Cantabs on 
the other; for Mr. Webbe has openly said that he thought 
Cambridge were quite right, and Sir Courtenay Boyle, an old 
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Oxonian player of thirty-two years ago, has supported Cambridge 
in opposition to Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, than whom no higher 
authority exists. Sir Courtenay Boyle’s argument seems to me 
so admirably stated, that I make no apology for inserting his 
words in full. ‘The law of follow-on was framed under conditions 
long passed away, in the interests, not of the losing, but of the 
winning, side. It was enacted in order to facilitate the victory of 
the side substantially, I might almost say overwhelmingly, in front 
on the first innings. It was not enacted to give, “in pity,” an 
opportunity of recovery to the losers. Consequently, the action 
of the Cambridge captain was framed, not in order to deprive his 
opponents of an advantage, but in order to forego an advantage 
given by the law to himself.’ ‘Forego an advantage!’ This is 
precisely what Mitchell did, and who can blame him? That he 
erred in judgment is one thing, that he behaved in an unfair or 
sharp manner is another. MayI ask wherein in principle lies the 
difference between giving away runs and sacrificing wickets? The 
fact that the first is difficult to do, except obviously, while the 
latter can be done in such a way as not to be found out, consti- 
tutes the only difference. In the cases I have mentioned, 
Oxford in 1886 and Surrey in 1887 may in one sense be said not 
to have played the game, and, as a result, the rules were altered ; 
but they were not blamed for what they did, nor do I blame 
them. Why then should dishonourable conduct be imputed to 
Mitchell for doing an act which sacrificed no principle that 
had not been sacrificed before without any protest, the only 
difference being that from the nature of the case it had to be 
done more obviously ? 

A captain may say that he would not have acted as Mitchell 
did. It might be argued that, as Cambridge won a match a week 
before by scoring over 500 in the fourth-innings, they might get 
the necessary runs again ; that the weather might not break, that 
the wicket might play easy to the finish, as really occurred, and, 
lastly, that the crowd would disapprove: and to have the crowd 
against you has a bad effect on your side; which is also what 
occurred.' 

The incident, however, will not have occurred in vain if it 
induces the M.C.C. to consider the advisability of the abolition of 
the follow-on coupled with power given to either side to declare 
their innings closed at any time during the progress of a match. 


1 As to this incident, the author, who speaks with authority as a recognised critic, 


is entitled to an opinion which must be accepted with respect. The subject is further 
discussed in the Notes.—Ep. 


A DAY’S SPORT IN MOROCCO 


BY CAPTAIN C. F. CROMIE 


Dar-au-Barpa, better known as Casablanca, which is merely a 
Spanish translation of the Arabic name, and means ‘The White 
House,’ is a small town of about 16,000 inhabitants, of whom not 
more than thirty-five are English. It is situated on the north- 
west coast of Morocco, about fifty-eight miles south of Rabat- 
Sallee, whence came the celebrated Sallee rovers, those audacious 
pirates who, as recently as the middle of the last century, have 
been known to shelter their galleys under the lee of Lundy Island, 
waiting to plunder unfortunate merchant-ships coming away from 
or going into Bristol. 

Having received an official appointment at Dar-al-Baida, which 
is a place of considerable commercial importance, some six or 
seven months ago, I have only recently had a favourable oppor- 
tunity of seeing any sport, owing to the very disturbed state of 
the country in the interior. Of late, however, affairs have quieted 
down a little, so that Mr. F——, one of the leading merchants of 
the port, kindly invited me to go out with him for a day’s shooting 
combined with coursing. 

Coursing is, and has long been, a favourite amusement of the 
Moors, who in their way are exceedingly keen sportsmen. They 
have long owned a very good breed of greyhounds, which are 
called ‘sloogies,’ and with them they course hares with no slight 
enthusiasm. The modus operandi is as follows: The party, who 
are all mounted (and I may mention at the ouiset that anyone 
wishing to be more than a distant spectator of the sport must be 
well mounted), opens out into skirmishing order and advances 
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across the country (which is entirely unenclosed), beating the low 
scrub and palmetto-bushes with the object of starting a hare. When 
the quarry is found the greyhounds are let loose, and away gallops 
the whole party at full speed after them. Those who are best 
mounted try to get ahead of the hare, so as to turn him to the 
dogs, in default of which he will escape as often as not. When I 
add that the country ridden over is for the most part very rocky, 
and in places almost covered with loose stones, it will be seen that 
the sport is not devoid of excitement and danger. | 

The party, which consisted of F—— and myself, with about 
a dozen Moors, all mounted (some of them, however, on mules, 
which also carried our tent and lunch), met outside F——’s house 
at 5.30 a.m. on Wednesday, August 7. Of course my friend and 
I had our breechloaders with us; and several of the Moors were 
also armed with excellent sporting guns of a modern type. As 
we rode out of the town gate we met a stream of country people 
coming in to sell produce in the market at Dar-al-Baida. And 


SEA Front, DAR-AL-BAIDA 


a very picturesque sight they present, some of them walking, 
and others on mules or donkeys, with now and then a string of 
camels, which stalk solemnly along, emitting an occasional grunt 
by way of protest against the weight of the load they have to 
carry. Luckily, the North African camel is by no means so 
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vicious as his Indian brother; otherwise, it would be far from 
pleasant to meet a string of them in the narrow streets of a 
Moorish town, which, to insure coolness and protection from the 
ardent sun, are sometimes not more than six feet in width. 


WHEN THE QUARRY IS FOUND THE GREYHOUNDS ARE LET LOCSE 


When, after a long hot ride, we had got far enough away from 
the town, we turned off the road, and formed a line across the 
plain, each of us beating the ground in his neighbourhood as 
thoroughly as possible. Nearly an hour elapsed before we found 
anything, which is a very unusual occurrence, and was attributed 
by our Moors to the fact that not long since a considerable force 
of the Sultan’s soldiers, about 2,000 strong, had been encamped 
near to Dar-al-Baida, by whom every inch of the country within 
their reach must doubtless have been scoured in search of anything 
eatable that they could find. 

At last we arrived at a large field or patch of stubble with a 
clump of fig-trees in the middle. It is rather a famous spot, as, 
according to our guides, it has the reputation of almost always 
holding a covey or two of partridges and some hares and bustards. 
We were warned, however, that the ground was honeycombed 
with ‘matamoros,’ ' so F—— and I determined to allow the Moors, 


' Holes dug in the ground for storing grain. 
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who knew the ground well, to beat it by themselves, while we rode 
round to the other side. They soon put-up a small covey, one 
bird out of which they shot and marked the others down. F—— 
and I then dismounted and walked the birds up, with the aid of 
F—’s dog ‘ Spot.’ We proceeded some three or four hundred 
yards beyond the place where the birds had alighted, when one 
suddenly got up behind us. We both fired at him—it was our first 
shot—and he was picked up by a Moor, having dropped dead upon 
the brow of the hill. F—— shot another; and then a lesser 
bustard suddenly rose on the top of the rise, which my companion 
ii killed with a good long shot. 
The lesser bustard (Tetrax campestris) is very plentiful in the 
neighbourhood of Dar-al-Baida, but is a very shy bird and, unless 
\ driven, difficult to shoot. It is usually to be found on the tops 
of the rolling hills interposed between the coast and the Atlas 
Mountains, and if approached cautiously can occasionally be 
bagged by a well-directed long shot. Once on the wing, how- 
ever, it flies a very long way before settling again. Colonel 


MARKET GATE, DAR-AL-BAIDA 


Irby, in his ‘ Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar,’ says that 
‘they usually rise high up at once, and their power and rapidity 
of flight is astonishing for their size and weight.’ They are 
capital eating birds, with brown meat on the breast and white on 
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the legs. Next to the teal, they are the best game-birds for the 
table found in this neighbourhood. 


It has been suggested to me that an English yachtsman fond 
of gunning might do worse than strike the Morocco coast with 


A MoorisH VILLAGE 


his vessel in autumn, when the weather is superb, and organise 
shooting expeditions in which the bustards should be driven 
over the heads of the gunners. Anyone experienced, like Lord 
Walsingham or Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley, in arranging the 
necessary preliminaries for a grouse-drive on a large scale might 
have first-rate sport with the bustard, especially as beaters could 
be hired in abundance and at a very moderate cost. 

While we and some of our Moors had been engaged with the 
partridges, other Moors, who had not accompanied us, put-up a 
hare and had a short gallop after him, but from some cause or other 
lost him. We then remounted, and continued as before, with the 
whole party reunited. After some delay we succeeded 1n starting 
a very game hare, which gave us a long gallop over some very 
stony ground. One of the greyhounds, a young dog, which had 
never killed a hare before, got on terms with him, but was afraid 

. to close his jaws on the quarry. F—— was the only one of the party 
near enough to encourage the dog, but at this most inopportune 
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moment he broke one of his stirrup leathers, and the hare escaped. 
While riding after this hare we passed right through a flock of 
about twelve lesser bustard, which went off in all directions and 
were, of course, never seen again. 

Our course then lay along the edge of a dry watercourse, which 
we followed until we came to a garden of figs and prickly pears. 
The man engaged in watching the garden told us that a hare 
habitually lived there, so we beat the ground thoroughly, our 
horses evincing much disinclination to go too near the prickly 
pear bushes. We drew the garden blank, but put up a hare on 
the brow of the hill beyond it. He ran a circle, and finally took 
refuge in a copse, from which we failed to dislodge him for a long 
time ; but finally we forced him to break covert. He did not go 
far, however, as a Moor on a donkey threw his knobbed stick at 
him as he passed and killed him on the spot. The Moors who do 
not own guns all carry these sort of shillelaghs or ‘ knobkerries’ 
on these expeditions, and are singularly expert in the use of them, 
sometimes even knocking down a partridge on the wing. 

We then continued on our way, and as we were riding along 
the edge of a piece of ploughed land a Moor pointed out a covey 
of partridges running before us. Sending the Moors to drive the 
birds into a piece of stubble which was alongside the plough, 
F and I dismounted and walked them up. "We must have got 
right into the middle of them, as they began rising all round us. 
We had a merry five or ten minutes with them, accounting for 
eight, and about five got away. It was now getting on for eleven 
o’clock, and we were rapidly growing hungry, so we made for a fig- 
garden about amile away, where F——, who knows the country very 
thoroughly (having spent over a quarter of a century here), decided 
to have lunch. It was a capital place for the purpose, as the fig- 
trees were well grown, and their broad leaves afforded us a pleasant 
shelter from the sun, which was by this time unpleasantly warm. 
We chose a tree on the windward edge of the garden, so as to get 
the full benefit of the sea-breeze, which tempered the heat not a 
little. A carpet was spread under the tree for F—— and myself, 
while our Moorish friends bestowed themselves under the boughs of 
another. We then unpacked our hamper and fell-to with hearty 
appetites. Suddenly, in the midst of our meal Si Boazza, our 
principal Moor, brought us a present of some weird-looking dishes, 
chiefly consisting of fowl and mutton, which his men had been 
cooking, and which he now served up in enamelled iron wash- 
basins ; these are largely imported into Morocco, and principally 
used by the Moors for cooking purposes. We of course accepted 
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the gift, with thanks, but were not sorry to pass the dishes on 
shortly to the men, who, Moorish fashion, all sat down together, and 
ate with their fingers out of one dish. Meantime the dogs wandered 
from one party to the other in search of what they could get. 
Having satisfied our hunger, we lit our pipes, and the usual cup 
of tea was brought to us, without which no meal is considered to 


A Moor ON A DONKEY THREW HIS KNOBBED STICK AND KILLED HIM 
ON THE SPOT 


be complete in Morocco. We, however, preferred to use our own 
black tea, the Moors never drinking anything but green tea, 
which they brew by cramming the pot with dry tea, upon the top 
of which they fit large lumps of sugar. The boiling water is then 
poured in, making an intensely syrupy mixture, to which they 
sometimes add a bunch of fresh mint. It requires long practice 
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and no slight affability to feign a liking for Moorish tea, and for 
my part I cannot drink it without feeling more or less sick ; which 
is unfortunate, as tea-drinking forms a necessary preliminary to 
every interview with a Moorish functionary, and politeness requires 
the guest to drink three cups, or rather glasses, which are com- 
monly used. 

After resting sufficiently we started off again, and found a 
young hare in some palmetto-bushes, which was soon caught by 
one of the greyhounds. Shortly after we found another, which 


WE HAD A MERRY FIVE MINUTES WITH THEM 


was shot by a man on horseback. Hares were evidently plentiful 
in this neighbourhood, as we saw many of them without going 
far. But as F—— and I are both of us heavy-weights, and our 
horses had already done a good deal of work, we left the galloping 
to the Moors, and contented ourselves with riding to the most com- 
manding spot within reach, from which to watch the fun. We were 
now approaching another garden, and a large covey of partridges 
were seen to fly across it ; so we dismounted and looked for them 
on foot. Unfortunately, they had been badly marked, and must 
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have separated, as F—— and I only got one bird apiece, while 
the bulk of the covey was put-up by the natives on the other side. 
The birds flew across the garden to the far end, where there were 
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A Fox GOT UP, WHICH CREATED GREAT EXCITEMENT 


more natives, who, after vainly firing at them as they passed over- 
head, galloped after them with the greyhounds, and succeeded in 
riding down eight. While they were thus engaged we remounted, 
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and soon put-up a hare, in pursuit of which some Moors who 
had remained with us galloped with all their might, but in vain, as 
they had no dogs. In the meantime a fox got up, which created 
great excitement, as the Moors consider the ‘red rascal’ of Mr. 
Egerton Warburton’s hunting poems to be a particularly dainty 
dish. His earth, however, was close at hand, and he promptly 
went to ground ; so they had to content themselves with licking 


ONE OF WHICH I SHOT FROM MY HORSE 


their lips and talking about him, which they did with infinite 
gusto. 

Once more we went on, F——-- and I carrying our guns, as it 
looked a likely place for lesser bustard.. It was, however, too hot to 
walk far on the chance of finding them ; but we were soon rewarded, 
as F—— gota shot at one, which he killed. Then we came across a 
flock of ‘ thick-knees,’ or stone curlew (A/dicnemus crepitans), one 
of which I shot from my horse—a feat of which I was not a little 
proud, as it was the first time I had tried shooting from horseback. 
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We got a few more hares, and one of the men brought us a young 
goshawk, which he had caught alive, and soon restored to liberty. 

By this time our faces were turned homewards, and we had 
described a large segment of a circle, with the town for centre. 
Fatigue and a het sun were beginning to tell upon both, and the 
Moors displayed much less eagerness thanin the morning. Gladly 
did we make our way to a well-known spring from which the town 
of Dar-al-Baida draws a great part of its drinking-water ; it is 
the nearest ‘ diamond of the desert,’ all the other available liquid 
being brackish. Having refreshed our animals and ourselves from 
the fountain, which was beautifully cool, as the water bubbles out 
of a small cave in the rocks, we resumed our journey. One final | 
gallop we had after a hare over the most atrocious ground I have 
ever seen, and my horse, having had enough of it, made a bad peck, 
but without falling. However, I thought it desirable to pull up ; 
though the Moors continued the chase, and eventually killed the 
hare. 

After this we saw no more game, except a stone curlew, which 
was shot flying by one of the natives, a feat few of them can 
accomplish. Our way lay along the seashore, and about 6 P.M. we 
got home, rather tired, and ready for a bath and a drink. Never, 
however, had a day’s sport been more thoroughly enjoyed. During 
the day we must have made a circuit of nearly twenty miles, and 
covered considerably more in actual distance, so that we traversed 
a large extent of country. We hardly met a soul outside of our 
own party all day long, as, owing to the disturbed state of Morocco, 
the Arabs do not care about moving far from their villages, and 
consequently the country is, as they themselves express it, 
‘empty.’ 

The partridges found in Morocco are the Barbary partridges 
(Caccabis petrosa), and are very similar to the ordinary Norfolk red- 
legs. During the day we saw a quantity of the little bush-quails 
(Lurnia sylvatica), which are very tame, but hardly worth powder 
and shot. One of the Moors rode one down, and caught it alive, so 
we brought it home, and gave it to a gentleman here who has a 
large aviary. It is said that this bird bears confinement very well. 

I hope my short and simple account of a typical day’s sport 
with natives in Morocco may possibly be of interest to a few 


English readers. For the accuracy of the narrative I will go bail 
to any amount. 


NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Tu controversy has been extremely vehement between those 
who condemn and those who uphold the action of Mr. Mitchell, 
the Cambridge captain, in telling Mr. Shine to bowl wides in 
order that Oxford should not follow on. To take either side in 
the discussion is to obtain energetic support, and no less vigorous 
condemnation. Acknowledged authorities are found for and 
against, and both parties to the discussion produce very plausible 
arguments. Is it wrong to play the lawful game, breaking no 
rule, in the way that seems most likely to win the match? That 
is a question not very easy to answer in the affirmative; and 
when one begins to talk of ‘unwritten laws,’ it is always per- 
tinent to inquire who makes them, and why they should be con- 
sidered binding? The crowd which assembles at Lord’s on the 
occasion of a University match, however, is largely composed of 
men who know the game of cricket, and who are sportsmen at 
heart. This is specially the case with average occupants of the 
Pavilion ; and when the instincts of such a crowd—of the great 
majority of such a crowd—are so offended that they take upon 
themselves to shout out angry condemnation of anything that is 
done, the chances seem to me that they are in the right. To do 
what Mr. Mitchell did was to depart from the ideal of cricket, 
that ideal being that every man from first to last should un- 
swervingly do his very best, the bowler to get wickets, the 
batsman to hit or play as the case may be, each mian in the field 
to be indefatigably keen and alert to prevent his adversaries 
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from obtaining a single run that can be saved. This is an 
unwritten law which is so obviously ‘cricket’ that I cannot 
but think it must gain the approval of every true lover and 
upholder of the game. Besides, if trickery and sharp practices 
are once admitted, the question is where they will stop? It has 
been pertinently asked in this case what was to prevent the 
Oxford batsman, alive to the manoeuvre of Messrs. Mitchell and 
Shine, from knocking down his wicket? It is always easy to get 
out. After reading a vast deal of correspondence from both sides, 
I remain very strongly on the side of those who think Mr. 
Mitchell’s action wholly culpable—that it would have been so 
in any match, but was peculiarly so in one between the Univer- 


sities, where one expects to find all that is best and noblest in 
the game. 


It is from one point of view a pity that Persimmon was not 
left in the Eclipse Stakes, which will be run after these Notes 
have passed out of my hands. From the other point of view the 
inability of the Prince of Wales’s colt to meet St. Frusquin is 
not to be deplored, as it will immensely add to the interest of the 
St. Leger, in which the two are to oppose each other for the 
fourth time. Persimmon was the better at an easy mile and a 
half, St. Frusquin the better at a severe mile. What will happen 
at Doncaster over a nearly flat mile, 6 furlongs, and 132 yards? 
The point is the more exciting because it is thought that Per- 
simmon was not at his best in the Middle Park Plate last October 
when St. Frusquin beat him, and that St. Frusquin was not at 
his best when the running was reversed in the Derby. At Don- 
caster it is certain that Persimmon’s length of stride will be 
greatly in his favour, as St. Frusquin’s conformation was all in 
his favour for dashing up the finish of the Bunbury Mile in the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes. What the racing world specially 
desire to know is the precise nature of the ‘noise’ Persimmon is 
said to make. Is it a mere whistle due to the structure of his 
throat, a trifling peculiarity which has no effect on him, or is it 
incipient roaring? There are, I am aware, some persons who main- 
tain that roaring is a detail of no importance; but from careful 
and continual observation I have known it to be just of this 
much importance : it has rendered good horses absolutely value- 
less for racing purposes. I speak from personal experience of 
animals that I have watched carefully at home and abroad. In 
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some cases, doubtless, it matters less than in others, because, for 
one reason, the affection is less severe. Ormonde was a roarer 
when he beat Minting for the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot in one 
of the grandest and most exciting races ever seen, and, of course, 
other cases could be instanced. Before these Notes appear we 
shall have seen whether Regret has run less ‘green’ against 
St. Frusquin than he did at Newmarket—I attribute much 
importance to this—what the result of his having overcome that 
failing may be, and how much better Troon has been made by a 
race and a fortnight’s work. But whether St. Frusquin just wins 
or is just beaten, the Leger should be a notable event. 


Men who ‘go racing’ so often overrate the early two-year- 
olds that more cautious observers are apt to fall into the other 
extreme. Some animal wins a race in brilliant fashion early in 
the summer, enthusiasts at once begin to talk about the Derby, 
or at any rate proclaim their belief that ‘We shan’t see him 
beaten this season !’—or ‘her’ as the case may be. But we do 
see him beaten, badly, perhaps not infrequently, and we become 
pessimists, vowing that as a rule nothing within 21 Ib. of a really 
good horse is seen while the leaves are in their first verdure. 
The truth is, as usual, in the middle. We are apt to think too 
much of the early form; but when Ascot running is confirmed at 
the Newmarket July experience, suggests that we may be antici- 
pating too much from what is still to come. These remarks 
spring from the different opinions which have been expressed 
about Lord Rosebery’s Velasquez. The offspring of Donovan, 
his sire, have not up to the present season greatly distinguished 
themselves; the best son of his dam, Vista—Sir Visto—won 
Derby and Leger, it is true, but in a very bad year, and in spite of 
his ‘classic’ successes Sir Visto is certainly far from a good horse. 
I am endeavouring to sum up without bias, the reader will, I 
hope, perceive ; but my belief is that in Velasquez Lord Rosebery 
owns a colt of the first rank. I do not much like saying ‘I shall 
not believe in anything beating Velasquez at even weights until I 
see it done,’ because that is a remark I have so often heard made 
about moderate animals that have been badly beaten very soon 
afterwards. That, nevertheless, is very much my impression, 
and this in spite of the cautious John Porter, who is at present 
by no means disposed to rank Velasquez as a Derby horse. 
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General Manderson kindly writes to me: ‘ Reading the article 
on “Swimming and Life-saving” in the July number of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE carried my thoughts back to when and how 
I, under very favourable circumstances I'll admit, saved a heavier 
man than myself from drowning. During the Indian Mutiny (in 
June 1857) I was sent with a couple of H. A. guns to assist a de- 
tachment of the 81st Regiment in guarding the bridge of boats over 
the River Ravee, near Lahore. The snows in the Himalayas 
had begun to melt; the river was about fifty yards wide, and 
running some three miles an hour. One evening Ensign Speedy, 
of the 81st, asked me to come and have a swim. Off we went 
to the middle of the bridge, and, undressing, he jumped off the 
stern of the boat before I was quite ready ; however, I soon heard 
him shouting, and saw him disappear—down stream of course. 
I followed him as quickly as I could, thinking on the way what 
to do when I got to him, for he was a bigger and heavier man 
than I, and I feared he might, if he clutched hold of me, do for 
both of us. The sudden thought struck me, as I got close to 
him (he had been down twice), to turn on my back, hold out my 
hands, and shout, “Give me your hands, and for Heaven’s sake 
don’t catch hold of me, but kick out with your legs.” He had 
luckily sufficient sense to do as directed, and in that way, keeping 
him at arm’s length, I swam on my back to the bank with him. 
It appeared, on questioning him, that he thought he could swim, 
but had got unnerved on that particular occasion. He subse- 


quently did good service in Abyssinia as interpreter to Lord 
Napier of Magdala.’ 


Many of my readers will, I know, share my sincere grief at 
the death of poor ‘ Roddy Owen,’ most cheery and undaunted of 
sportsmen. Though his friends have missed his face of late 
they have not forgotten him. I well remember his reappearance 
at Sandown after his return from India some ten or twelve years 
ago. One had not much regard for the riding of soldiers whom 
one did not know—of those who had not given evidence of 
capacity; but it was soon made clear that Roddy could ride. 
Dash, most assuredly, he never lacked; but he possessed judg- 
ment as well, and if he had the worst of a tussle—I never saw 
him go out of his way to avoid a bump —he was quite ready to 
put up with the consequences without complaint. I think the 
last time I saw him ride was at Stockbridge. At the turn into 
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the straight he tried to come up on the inside of Mr. George 
Lambton, who naturally refused to pull out, the result being that 
Roddy’s head came into extremely forcible contact with the post. 
He returned to the paddock bleeding freely, and a few moments 
afterwards I went into the gentleman-riders’ room to see how he 
was. He was bathing his cuts, but, good-temperedly as ever, 
remarked to me, ‘It was entirely my own fault. Of course 
George was quite right not to give way!’ 


The last letter I had from poor Roddy was from Quetta, full 
of chaff and cheeriness as usual. ‘You've probably forgotten my 
existence,’ he wrote. ‘See me now, in the bosom of my regimental 
family, anxious, as usual, to further their interests, not my own. 
To this end I send you some sketches of native cavalry life. The 
artist, Private MacNeil, of my regiment, shows, I think, great 
promise, and if you think so, do use your influence to secure their 
reproduction. Signs of genius in Tommy Atkins, even of an 
elementary kind, should receive encouragement if we are to raise 
him, as sanguine soldiers hope, to a level by which he will attain 
the respect of the world in peace-time; so do what youcan! I 
was fortunate, as special correspondent, in seeing the Chitral 
Campaign and other things to advantage. My eyes are now turned 
homewards, and I think it likely my body will follow. I have, 
however, come in for some red-tape criticism from the authorities 
for crossing the frontier to the Pamirs without leave, and coming 
in contact with the Russian and Afghan outposts, by which I 
was enabled to inform the Government of some things they did 
not know before ; but the world is ungrateful to its most loyal 
servants—even jockeys don’t like your getting in front of them ! 

‘Yours ever, 
‘Roppy OWEN.’ 


That visit to the outposts was just the sort of thing in which 
the bold Roddy delighted—especially when encouraged by the 
knowledge that he ought not to be there. 
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